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A Plan for One Big: Dairy Organization 


Details ot the “Johnson Pian’’ Presented at Utica Meeting 


Epitor’s Note:—In order that our readers may 
acquaint themselves with the “Johnson Pian” for a 
United Dairymens Organization for the New York 
milk shed, we are publishing the plan as it was 
submitted at the big delegate meeting at Utica on 
Wednesday, October 27th. 

The Johnson Plan was unanimously adopted by 
Dairymen representing several Northern New York 
Counties before it was presented at the general 
meeting at Utica on October a7th. It represents 
a concrete and definite effort of the Northern New 
York Dairymen to get all Dairymen in the whole 
milk shed united and pulling together in one 
organization, 

Several other plans were introduced but the John- 
son Plan was gtven the most consideration. These 
other plans will be printed in AMERICAN AGRI-~ 
CULTURIST in Coming tssucs. 

It was very evident from the meeting that the 
rank and file of dairymen in the New York milk 
shed are determined to get together. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST assures dairymen that we are very 
much tn sympathy with what they are trying to do, 
and will enthusiastically support any plan, upon 
which dairymen agree, for bringing about better 
market conditions in the New York Milk Shed. 


eleven members was appointed to promote 
such plan, and 

WHEREAS said committee of eleven upon 
their first meeting differed in their interpre- 
tation of the resolutions adopted at said Utica 
meeting, whereupon the committees of the 
four Northern counties of St. Lawrence, Jef- 
ferson, Lewis and Oswego reassembled and 
adopted resolutions admonishing the com- 
mittee of eleven that any plan other than one 
United organization would not be satisfac- 
tory to dairymen, and 

WHEREAS the committee of eleven at 
their second meeting considered several plans 
introduced by its own members without 
definite conclusions and adjourned to meet 
on June 2egth—whereupon the four Northern 
counties again reconvened and adopted reso- 
lutions requesting that another general meet- 
ing be called at Utica on June 24th and the 
committee of eleven to be in attendance 


Article No. 3.—To build a large organiza- 
tion upon the merits of a popular and gen- 
erally accepted plan whereby all operations 
can be advantageously systematized and all 
burdens, costs and benefits incident thereto 
can be equitably distributed among its mem- 
bers on a basis of quantities of milk delivered. 

Article No. 4.—To fairly distribute, sub- 
ject to grade, transportation costs arid such 
other differentials as are equitable according 
to the judgment of its Board of Directors, 
all the net proceeds from sales, it being under- 
stood that this association shall be incorpor- 
ated as a non-stock, non-profit organization 
under the Co-Operative Statutes of the State 
of New York. 

Article No. 5.—To conduct investigations 
and supply information to members concern- 
ing marketing conditions and trade demands 
in order that the consuming public may be 
adequately and satisfactorily supplied at all 
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seasons of the year without encouraging ex- 
cessive surplus production. 
Article No. 6.—To cultivate a spirit of 


whereat any misunderstanding could be clari- 
fied and whereat the advocates of plans intro- 
duced by its members at their second meet- 


HE dairymen present at the meeting 
appointed a committee from the floor 
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to evolve a plan for a producers or- 
ganization, this plan to be presented 
at another meeting to be called soon, 

The members of this committee are: 

Peter G. TenEyck, Alt Chairman ; 
Earl Laidlaw, Gouverneur; ucurge Sisson, 
Potsdam; E. 8. Johnson, Chaumont; Frank 
Sly, Rome; W. E. Templeton, Connecticut ; 
G. M. Dimmick, Norwich; Louis Branch, 
Mexico; Frank Brill, Canastota, and Ros- 
well B. Kinney, Amenia. 

The details of the Johnson Plan are as 
follows: 

WHEREAS representatives of New York 
Milk shed Dairymen assembled at Utica, 
N. Y., on March 3rd, 1926 unanimously 
agreed that the interests of all such dairymen 
can best be conserved through sales of their 
product promoted by one United Dairymen’s 
Co-Operative Association operating under 
five fundamental principles as follows: 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Properly organized. 

With membership available to actual 
producers or producers organiza- 
tions operating in the territory 
commonly known as the New 
York Milk Shed. 

Employing a classified price plan 
for the sale of milk and its pro- 
ducts. 

Equalized payment plan subject to 
grade and differentials. 

Comprehensive financing plan, “just 
and equitable to all members,” and 


WHEREAS a competent committee of 


ing could be submitted at such general 
meeting for analysis in order if possible that 
a detailed plan of organization could be 
agreed upon and the committee of eleven 
definitely instructed at its adjourned meeting 
to promote same, and 

WHEREAS such request was not granted 
and the committee of eleven has failed to re- 
port unanimously, and 

WHEREAS several months have lapsed 
during which the dairy industry has been 
losing large sums of money through its lack 
of Unity— 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
we do hereby reaffirm our belief that the in- 
terests of New York Milk Shed Dairymen 
can best be conserved through the sale of 
their product promoted by one United Dairy- 
men’s Co-Operative Association based upon 
five fundamental principles as aforesaid with 
details of organization added thereto as 
follows: 


Details of Organization—‘‘ Properly 
Organized’’ 

Article No. 1.—The object of this associa- 
tion, primarily, is to provide a guaranteed, 
all the year, daily, market for all the milk 
produced by its members. 

Article No. 2.—To encourage more sani- 
tary methods of production and more eco- 
nomical procedure in receiving and marketing 
milk by eliminating duplications of receiv- 
ing plants and other vehicles of distribution. 


mutual helpfulness and co-operation among 
its members. 

Article No. 7—To hire, buy, sell and con- 
trol such buildings and other real and personal 
property as may be needed in the conduct of 
its operations and especially to provide facili- 
ties whereby surplus milk during periods 
when the supply of milk exceeds trade de- 
mands for same in fluid form may be con- 
verted into such forms of merchantable milk 
products as can be most profitably marketed. 
It being understood that it is not the purpose 
of this association to own and operate plants 
where dealers will bear the burden of owner- 
ship and operation in a manner notodetes 
mental to the interests of this asso 

Article No. 8——To perform 
calculated to promote the prosperity ot au 
dairymen who avail themselves of member- 
ship therein. 


‘*Membership”’ 


“With membership available to actual pro- 
ducers or producers organizations operating 
in the territory commonly known as the New 
York Milk Shed.” 

Article No. 1.—Only such actual producers 
of milk as are conforming to the sanitary 
regulations of this association, the Board of 
Health rules of the City and the Laws of 
the State where the milk is produced or is 
to be marketed, shall be eligible to member- 
ship. Also it is understood that membership 


(Continued om page 16) 
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Sturdy School Shoes for 
nd misses—more 
days of wear 
—lese purse 
wear. Sizes 12 
to 2 at— 


2.69 






Our Arch Support Footwear 


rt to your purse 


@n. iect.Women's 
Strap Pumpe or 
Oxfords at 
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@ame low 
price— 


4.98 






Men's Unlined Work Shoes 


of chocolate rosite. Resists 


3.49 








barnyard acid. 
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footsteps: 


VER five and a half million pairs of shoes sold 
during 1925. That represents our part in help- 
ing Uncle Sam to keep in step last year. 


Visit the shoe department of your nearest j. C. 
Penney Company Store and find for yourself the 
reasons for this remarkable record. 


Serviceable shoes for every member of the fam- 
ily. Durable leathers, built for hard usage in the 
field and on rural roadways. Quality workmanship 
in every detail. A wide assortment of sizes and Styles, 
assuring a perfect fit for every size and shape of 
foot. Latest models, being shipped the year round to 
our 745 Stores from leading shoe manufactories. 


And economy prices made possible by our volume 
buying. Our huge orders enable us to buy at lower 
prices—and these lower prices are passed on 
to you. 


You will also find at your nearest J. C. Penney 
Company Store Substantial Values in clothing, dry 
goods and furnishings. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- (; 
enneyUo. 
a ° DEPARTMENT STORES 


‘ + . \P 
of-a Nation 









Men’s All-LeatherCalfskin 
Oxfords — Style combined 
withquality; 
well made 
, and finished. 






Men’s Solid Leather Work 
or Outing Shoe—One of our 
many desira- 
ble Work Shoes 


1.69 


Staunch All-Leather Shoes 
for SturdyBoys—Moredays 
of wear. Sizes 
2% to SK. 


2.79 





No. 
2060 
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Post Your Farm 
Aad Keep “Trespassers Off 


ad some 





extra 


Decause severe storms w 


otherwise make useless 
constructed material. 
servedly advise farmer 


with the laws of New 


sucribers 


rate applying 


same 
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American Agriculturist 


Fourth Avenue 


heavy material 


and the notices we hav« 
comply in all 
York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The pric« a j 


is 95 cents a dozen 


For Grange Lecturers 
| With the thought in n 


» outlined briefly three debates. 


vr all three outiines to any 


t n Té your request, enciosing 6« 


sen 





new signs 


the amount of 


nd that we may be of assistance in preparing Grange programs 


Should Farmers use Saturday afternoon as a half holiday? 
Is Prohibition, under present conditions a damage or a benefit? 
Is the young farmer who selects farming as a life work making a mistake? 


Grange Lecturer or to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 46: 4th Ave., New York City 


anyone who 
postage requered to 
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Send For This Big Free Book 


a lighter 
We unre This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book that you can- 
| not afford to be without. It pictures and describes your orchard troubles and tells 
s to post | how to control them, It contains a complete spray program, simple and easy to 


30,000 peach and apple trees. 


respects 





His post office is ................. 


er CII Ciiaiiciicccrincstinteniinintieasinteee 


follow —the same program that we follow successfully in our own orchards of over 
} Free to any tree owner as long the supply lasts. 
--— — = — — Please Write Plainly, or Print, and Mail Today = = = = «= = == a 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 12 
Please send me your free 32-pi . roti 
ease send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits irom Spraying’’. 





My name is 





to larger 


New York 
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We Put the Hens in Their 
Winter Quarters 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 


By M. C. Burritt 


T is really remarkable how the killing 

frosts have held off this fall. Although 
we have had two or three white frosts 
in the last two weeks, these have hardly 
burned growing vegetation. Corn is still 
green in the fields where it has not been 
cut. Even pumpkin and squash vines are. 
still alive. All this on October 24rd. I 
suppose it is because there is so much rain, 
as we have had a 
good deal of cold 
weather. Another 
unusual feature 
about the weather 
this fall is the 
absence of wind 
We have had no 
hard winds in seve 
eral weeks. Most 
of the days are en- 
tirely quiet with 
little or no air at 
all stirring. 
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This is proving 
to be another disastrous fall. An occas 
sional day of sunshine, perhaps once a 
week—is followed by two days of rain 
and dark cloudy days so that the ground 
is kept wet all the time and has little 
chance to dry out. ruined. 
Many potatoes are not dug and may not 
be. Most of the corn has been cut by 
hand. It has been almost impossible to 
get the corn out of the fields to fill silos. 
We are able to work at fruit picking or 
crops in the ficld only half to two thirds 
of the time. It is terribly discouraging. 
But most of us are coming to accept such 
weather and our losses and hardships as 


Jeans are 
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unavoidable, and to try to be 
phical about it as we can. 


Fruit Harvest Slow 


Fruit harvest under these cond 
progressing slowly. Twenty Ounce, 
kins King, Greening and varieties of this 
season are about all picked—two weeks 
Last year we 
r 6th, this 





tions is 
Tomp- 


later even than last year. 
finished picking Kings on Octobe 
year on October 23rd. Many growers have 
begun picking Baldwins. [Everything still 
picks hard, and I never saw fewer drop 
apples on the ground at this time of year. 
Kieffer pears are nearly harvested. Only 
the main crop of Baldwins with a few of 
other late sorts remain to be picked 

The peach deal finished disastrously for 
those who put this fruit into storage. 
Shippers from storage got no more and 
generally not as much as early shippers 
and they had storage costs to pay. Will 
| the apple storage deal finish the same way? 
| Personally I think not. Early apples have 
| moved into consumption freely. Late fruit 
[is not packing well nor is it as big a crop 
relatively. The following from the Oc- 
tober 20th, U. S. D. A. Market 
| Service is significant. 
Apparently there is greater confidence In 





News 


le market West than East. At least, 
+ og cold storage holdings of 
greater than those of a 
year ago and 118% heavier than the Octo- 
| ber 1 average for the last five seasons. On 
the other hand, holdings of barreled stock 
were 46% less than those of last October 
and 41% below the average. Likewise, 
| holdings of apples in bushel baskets were \ 
135% less than a year ago. Part of the dif- 
| ference may be accounted for by the early 
| maturity of western apples and the gener- 
|ally late season in the East and Middle 
| West. Furthermore, a larger proportion of 
|early eastern fruit has been moving to the 
| export markets. 





the October 1 
boxes were 62% 


| 


This week we shut up the hens and put 





| the pullets in for the winter. Egg proe 
| duction from old hens has about ceased 
land pullets are just beginning to lay. For 
| the past two weeks eggs have sold for | 
| 75 and 80 cents a dozen on the Rochester ' 
| market. I am always glad to get the birds 

They get into so much 


| shut up in the fall. 

mischief out of doors, and look so come- 

If they have been well 

| grown, egg production is mostly ques- 
tion of proper feeding and handling Hens 
are one thing that rain doesnt interfere 

| ' 

| with, anyway.—M. C. Bureitt 





| fortable within. 
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What Is a Good Dairyman Anyway? 


! O draw this picture of a right sort of 
dairyman I want to select a person 

now dead but who was quite my ideal— 

not because of his outward accomplish- 
ments alone but because I knew him as a man. 
He was a dairyman and a farmer as well. He 
knew how to grow crops as 
well as to breed, feed and de- 
velop cows—not a common 
thing, as strange as one may 
think. This man for many 
years reared his own stock 
and they were large pro- 
ducers because 
they were from 
constantly im- 
proved _ parent- 
age and were as 
well fed when 
growing as they 
could possibly be 
and when they 
came to maturity they had capacity 
equal to their breeding. 

These cows were never overfed or 
overworked which is so often true 
with cows that are put into a herd 
under good feed but that were not 
physically ready for it. I find under 
the cow buying plan that our percent- 
age of worked out cows, waste cows, 
is high as compared to the times 
when we raised our own stock. 

This herd averaged above ten 
thousand for more than thirty years. 
Here was the first characteristic of 
this ideal dairyman. 

The good dairyman must be on 
his job not only for one year but for 
a life time. He can’t make good ina 











H. E. Cook 


DSIRenPeyEr 


percentage of safe, successful men. 


A Plowhandle Taik 
By H. E. COOK 


short time. The business of cow keeping is one 
for a life time and so development must be slow. 
The ideal dairyman must be siow but sure and so 
the nervous rapid moving man may not be our 
best type. From school to old age the plodding 
group will furnish the larger percentage of safe, 
successful men. The outstanding man in any 
business may be found outside of this group but 
wherever you find him he will be a law into 
himself. 

Is there any recognized standard for a good 








“The good dairyman must be on his job not only for one year but for a life time. 
The business of cow keeping is one for a life time and so development must be slow. 
The ideal dairyman must be slow but sure and so the nervous rapid moving man may 
not be our best type. From school to old age the plodding group will furnish the larger 
The outstanding man in any business may be found 
outside of this group but wherever you find him he will be a law unto himseif.” 





dairyman that you and I can recognize and profit 
thereby? How would this man look if we shoulé 
meet him on the street? What is a successful 
dairyman anyhow? Is he one who has accumu- 
lated the most money—does he raise his own 
cows, or buy them? 





Is he active in community 
affairs—does he look like an over-worked man— 
is he a slave to his cows and business or has he 
the appearance of a business man with a well 
balanced mind and body? 

I don’t feel competent to outline a picture that 
will represent a good dairyman. I can’t picture 
myself because I have not lived up to my own 
ideals of what a dairyman should be. 
I had a natural liking for a dairy cow 
when young but at a time when the 
real things of life should begin in 
earnest I left for Farmers Institute 
work and so developed into a talker 
instead of a real cow worker. 

It is one thing to do a piece of 
work, it is another thing to be able 
to talk about it. I don’t mean to say 
that one may not become a good 
teacher unless at the same time he 
feeds his own cows and cleans his 
own stables. 

During the early years of school 
work, I thought that good farm 
teachers must come from the ranks 
of farm workers but a few experi- 
ences proved that such a theory was 
not always workable. A teacher must 
be an unselfish person thinking first 
of his pupils. A money maker will 
have a selfish spirit first. These two 
personalities once in a while come’ 
together but not often. 


(Continued on page 10) 


The Story of “Johnny Appleseed” 


How An Appile Pioneer Scatterea Orchards Westward 


EMORIES of “Johnny Appleseed,” 

picturesque pioneer of the Middle 

West, were recently revived by people 

of Chicago, who paid tribute to his 
forty vears of untiring service in the wilderness 
by planting an orchard of one hundred and fifty 
apple trees to stand as a lasting memorial to his 
life and works. 

Thirty-six organizations banded together to 
honor the man who spent the best years of his 
life in traveling throughout the crude early 
settlements of the Middle West : setting out apple 
trees in the wilderness; distributing his precious 
little bags of seeds to the settlers, and lending a 
helping hand wherever he found a pioneer’s 
family in need of aid. Fitting ceremonies marked 
the dedication of the memorial orchard in That- 
cher woods of the forest preserve, just outside the 
city of Chicago. 

Although he played an important 
part in the early history of the Mid- 
dle West, comparatively little is 
known of the life of “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed,” whose real name was 
Jonathan Chapman. So meager is 
the available information that some 
writers have referred to him as a 
legendary character, and it is only 
within recent years that the real 
facts of his career have been gath- 
ered by various historical and patri- 
Otic societies. 

The son of Nathaniel Chapman, 
veteran of the Revolutionary War, 
Jonathan Chapman was born in 
Massachusetts some time during the 
spring of 1775. As a boy he was 
considered a bit “queer” by per- 
sons who failed to understand him 





Many a farm orchard In 
old “Johnny Appleseed.” 


By E. F. GIFFIN 


or to sympathize with his ideas. But in spite 
of his “queerness”, he managed to pick up a good 
education and was an unusually well-read man 
at all times, 

While still a boy in his teens, Johnny set out 
on a trip to the West, that wonderful land of 
promise and adventure, which was then calling 
to the more venturesome spirits of the older 
parts of the country. He made the greater part 
of the journey to Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, 
on foot, tracking through a wilderness free from 
highways and following the old Indian trails as 
his only thoroughfares. 

Pittsburgh was at that time an important cen- 
ter of the rapidly expanding West and had a 
population of about 1,000. Situated at the head 
waters of the Ohio, it was a busy shipping cen- 





the Central West owes its origin te the gospel preached by 


ter, and its importance grew as the rush of 
settlers into what was then known as the Far 
West developed, and immigrants from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the New England states 
began to pour through the town on their way 
into the new country. 

It was in 1794 that Chapman reached Pitts- 
burgh. He built a home on the banks of the Ohio 
and immediately began his life work by planting 
an orchard and setting out a nursery. His house 
was described in a letter by a lady of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, who visited the settlement in 1803. 
She wrote that it was a “considerable structure 
of stone and logs, containing at least four rooms, 
the living room having a fire-place at each end.” 
The orchard she described as the “wonder of the 
wilderness” and further noted that even in those 
early days people always spoke of Chapman as 
the “apple seed man.” 

Here in his comfortable home, 
Chapman entertained scores of pio- 
neers, who in the early years of 
the nineteenth century began mak- 
ing their way down the river on 
their way to the strange countries 
of Ohio and Indiana. Chapman’s 
hospitality to these voyagers was 
unlimited. He kept a number of 
cows and so was able to furnish 
milk and butter to many to whom 
these things were luxuries. He also 
gave away many pounds of wild 
honey and in all seasons had a large 
supply of apples on hand, which 
he gave freely to all who passed 
his way. All this he did without 
pay of any kind, so that his neigh- 
bors often criticised him for his 

(Continued on page 14) 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST accepts only advertising 
which it believes to be thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest 
treatment in dealing with our advertisers 

We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased 
by our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make 
good when the article purchased is found not to be as 
advertiscd 

To benefit by .his guarante 
saw your ad in the American AGrIcI 
ordering from our advertisers. 


e subscribers must say: “I 
LTURIST” when 


— —_ 
Correspondence for editorial, advertising or subscription de 
Part may be add ed to either 
425 Carroll Street, Elmira, N. Y., or 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
— ii 


Matter, December 6, 1924, at the Pos® 


Entered as Se 
r the Act of March 6, 1879 


Office at Elmira, N. Y., u 


_— 


Subscription price, payable in advance, $1 a year, 
three years for $2, five years for $3. Canadian and 
forcign, $2 a year. 
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A Good Demand For Breeding Stock 
HERI are many 


vl cle Lila d lor young pure 


i 


indications that 


there is a 
very vo l 


red bulls 
ot good breeding. In spite of this, breeders 
are continuing to veal their bull calves because 
they think that it is difficult to dispose of them at 
paying prices. One of the reasons why breeders 
find it hard to sell their young bulls is that they 
do not use good sales methods. 

We know of many instances where breeders 
will insert one or two small ads in farm papers 
and then fail to handle to the best advantage, the 
inquiries that come as a result of the advertising. 
Perhaps they are busy when the letter of inquiry 
comes and it may run along a week or even a 


month before it is answered and then if they do 
not get another letter they fail to follow up with 
further intormatior It almost always takes 


more than one letter to sell anything by mail and 


a good “follow-up” is absolutely necessary. 


lhe pure bred business is like any other busi- 
ness, it must be conducted with business-like 
methods, and tor a man that is doing any amount 
r isiness, good stationary with the farm name 
attractively displayed, a typewriter and a simple 
filine svstem are be lf more d more im- 
port int. 


? 


CLASSeof people that is doing good work 
for farmers is the Grange Lecturers. We 


A Good Word For Grange Lecturers 


] ‘ his | me ¢ 1 iecturer and ( 
kt th their proble 
It i It t Pp 1 togethi- 
| geth 
el I then as | is not when everything is 
I | for the meet y omebody is sick or 
§ | erve so that the lec- 
? | , ‘ . ¢ 
to make a quick change in order to 


a great influ- 


e) ( both for entertainment 
clopmg the ability of farm people 

| themsel ve It is for al’ of these 

\M : URIST is espec- 

ed i eing of service in helping 
] ( to improve their programs. As we 
ha announced several times this is the sec- 
r that HY Me genthau, Jr., publish- 
er of AMERICAN AGrRICULTURIST, is offering 


for the best lecturer’s pro- 
ind in addition to this we 


help in other way uch as 


are trying to 
) 


furnishing debate 


outlines on subjects of special interest to farm 
and grange audiences. 

We are therefore very glad to have letters 
like the one published below showing that 
what we are trying to do for the lecturer is of 
some help. 


“I can’t tell you how much I appreciate the de- 
bate outlines you sent me. We used the one on “Re- 
solved, that the young man who chooses farming as 
his life work is making a mistake.” There were 
three debaters on each side, each one given ten min- 
utes for argument and three minutes for rebuttal. 
The debate was to be given Friday night. The Wed- 
nesday night before two people on the negative side 
said they couldn’t do it. I found two more who 
agreed to do their best. Friday noon one of the last 
ones backed out. There was nothing to do but do 
the best I could myself. (I had never been in a de- 
bate so it wasn’t very good.) 

We had judges from Reed Corners Grange. They 
judged on argument, presentation and rebuttal. The 
affirmative made a score of one hundred seventy-two 
and the negative a score of one hundred fifty-five. 

The next week Reed Corners Grange asked us 
to repeat the debate at their regular meeting. At this 
meeting the negative side won by eleven points. 

The pastor of the Congregational Church acted 
as chairman both times. He said it was the best 
program he had ever heard given in Rushville 
Grange. 

Thank you again for the invaluable help you 
have given me on this work.—Mrs. A. L. H., Lec- 
turer, Rushville Grange. 





Burbank’s First Advertisement 


E were very much interested the other day, 
\¢ when someone brought to our attention a 
copy of the following advertisement by Luther 
Burbank, the famous nurseryman and naturalist, 
in which he mentioned the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
A copy of this advertisement follows: 


BURBANK’S SEEDLING | 
“This already famous potato is 
now for the first time offered by the 
originator for trial on this Coast. 
For description see American Agri- 
culturist, for March 1878. Prices: 
1 Ib. by mail 50 cets.; 3 Ibs. by mail, 
$1.00; 25 Ibs. by express $5.00. 
Luther Burbank, Nurseryman. 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, Cal.” 


TURIST. 


Of course, every reader knows something of 
the life of this famous naturalist, who did such 
wonderful things in plant breeding. You will 
remember that Mr. Burbank passed away just a 
short time ago in his home in Califorma. We 
were particularly interested in the above adver- 
tisement because it was the first time that Mr. 
Burbank advertised and because he mentioned an 
article in AmertcAN AcricuLturist which had 
appeared away back in 1878, nearly a half century 
ago. ; 
“Burbank brought to California a few  spect- 
mens of this Burbank potato. He multiplied them 
for two or three years and then advertised them 
for sale for trial ‘“‘on this Coast.” The success 
of the “trial” is evident from the fact that mil- 
lions of bushels of this variety of potato are raised 
each year throughout the potato growing regions 


of California and Oregon. 





A Standard Farm Paper Says: 

N eminent English critic and observer, John 
St. Loe Strachey, recently visited the United 
Staves and was driven by automobile from Buf- 
falo to Philadelphia. His description of the 
scenes along the way is an entrancing picture of 
“eight hundred miles through fields and forests, 
by woods, waters, wastes, mountains, foot hills 
and plains.” Then follows the really impressive 

part of what he saw: 
“But there were things better worth seeing 
than even these delights of form and color. We 
sped past thousands of homesteads, barns and 
farmhouses, orchards and pastures, sometimes 
standing in a sort of benevolent isolation, some- 
times grouped in smiling townships and incor- 
porated villages. 
“I had found salvation. The farms of the 
East delivered my soul from the prison house of 
pessimism. How could I deem America a slave 
to materialism and false gods when I saw such a 
homeland, such a stronghold of serenity, peace, 
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and fruitfulness? Like the Ancient Mariner, | 
blest the land of homes and the Albatross of fear 
fell from my neck! 

“Betieve me, America is not going to suffer any 
social, moral, or intellectuai castastrophe, and 
wnat is going to save her is the noble spirit kept 
alive in her million. of country homes. There is 
THE ROCK ON WHICH THE kKEPUBLIC 
IS FOUNDED.—Nebraska Farmer, 

County Talks . 

OMEONE has said that a person was not 
S very much good who did not have national 
and local patriotism. We have found in edit- 
ing AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that our folks 
are apt to like best those things that are about, 
or apply, to their own county and community, 
to the things and the people that they know 
about. 

With this thought in mind we have suggest- 
ed to the Farm Bureau men that we would be 
glad to publish one letter each week in the 
same place in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST about 
the Farm Bureau and particularly about the 
county in which the agent lives. For instance, 
one week it will be a letter about farming and 
the people of Delaware County and possibly 
next week it may be Otsego and so on. We 
have already received some of these letters and 
we are enthusiastic about them. They are 
fine. The first one is by Mr. Ray Pollard, 
County Farm Bureau Manager of Schoharie 
County and is printed on page six. 





Our Apple Exchange 

N our News Page this week, we have 

started our Apple Exchange which we 
promised in a recent issue. This is the year of 
a big apple crop when growers are having dif- 
ficulty in finding a market for their fine fruit. 
It is true also that there are thousands of farm 
families who use very few apples in the course 
of the year for many of the fine old farm 
orchards have disappeared or produce little 
good fruit. 

It is our hope, therefore, to render a real 
service to both apple growers and farmers who 
do not have apples, by operating for the next 
few issues, our Apple Exchange. We take it 
for granted that the growers will be especially 
careful to offer nothing to their brother farm- 
ers, except the very best fruit at reasonable 
prices, but we can take no responsibiljty for 
the transaction, beyond our effort to bring buy- 
er and seller together. 

If you can use good apples, why not give 
this Exchange a trial? The service is of course, 
free of charge. 





Speak well of your friend, of your enemy 
neither well nor ill—Proverb of Italy. 
* * * 
Pay beforehand’s ne’er weel served —Proverbs 
of Scotland. 
* * * 
A man learns little from victory—much from 
defeat—Proverbs of Japan. 
* * * 
Lazy people are always anxious to be doing 
something.—Proverbs of France. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


E hear a great deal about the unrest 
W among farmers at the present time, but 
far be it from me to suggest that the cause of 
that unrest is the same that bothered the In- 
dians in the following story which was sent 
me by one of my friends: 

“In your opinion,” queried a member of the 
investigating committee, “what is the cause of 
the unrest among the Indians?” 

Apache Pete, the noted scout, blew a cloud 
of smoke into the atmosphere. Then he slow- 
ly removed his pipe from his mouth. 

“FLEAS,” he answered. m 
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School Taxes Are Lower 


Fight Led By American Afgriculturist Now Shows Results 


OR more than three years AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has carried on a fight to 
reduce the farmer’s school taxes and at the 
same time give him more money for mak- 

ing any improvements he saw fit in his rural 
school. We have preached this gospel at farm 
meetings and through the paper and especially 
with the legislators at Albany. In doing so we 
have met every kind of opposition and obstruc- 
tion from those who claim to be the farmer’s 
friend and opposition from farmers themselves 
who did not understand the situation and who be- 
lieved that a campaign was being conducted to do 
away with the rural school without the farmer’s 
consent. 


to oppose the Cole legislation because they did not 
get still more help. 

You will be interested in seeing some of the 
evidence of how this new legislation is actually 
helping to reduce taxes this year. One farmer 
writes, “I will add that it made a saving to our 
school district of $3.50 on every $1,000 assess- 
ment. It saved me $7.70 on my school taxes over 
1925.” 

In Green County, New York, where there are 
a lot of districts where the valuations are very 
low, the apportionment from the State this year 
is over $60,000 more than it was in 1925. Think 
of it! $60,000 savings to the farmers in one small 


But even the rich districts get some help. Take 
district No. 5, Amherst, Erie County. With the 
valuation of $252,143 in 1925 the state aid was 
$325. This year, under the Cole law this is in- 
creased to $425. If the expenses are the same, 
the tax this year will be $4.61 per thousand as 
compared with $5.00 per thousand last year. 

Here is one more example: District No. 2, 
Clinton in Clinton County, had an extremely low 
valuation of $6,039. In 1925, the State gave 
this district $682. Under the Cole legislation 
they will get $1008. Under the old law every 
taxpayer in that county paid the ruinous tax rate 
of $40 per thousand. Did this district need help? 
Think of a school tax rate of 4 per cent! Under 


So strong and so powerful did this op- 
position become, that an organization of 
obstruction, known as the Rural School 
Improvement Association was formed. 
This organization has raised money from 
people and from school districts which 
could ill afford to lose it and this money 
has apparently been used to turn the 
farmer’s own guns back upon him to pre- 
vent him from getting legislation which 
will enable him to improve his schools and 
especially which would reduce the local 
school taxes. But there is an old adage 
that “it is a long lane which has no turn- 
ing,” and another one that “truth will 
out,” and now we have the positive proof 
that we were right on this rural school 
question and that the Cole Rural School 
Bills which without AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST would never have been passed, are 
the best school laws so far as the farmer 
is concerned that have been passed in 
many long years. 

For proof of this we ask you to con- 
sult your school tax bill for 1926 and 
compare it with the same bill for 1925. 
One of these Cole school bills, for which 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST led the fight, 
provides for ten million dollars more 
state aid, much of which is now going 
back into rural districts, to help preserve 
the rural school. We have been accused 
time and again of favoring forced con- 
solidation of schools. The proof that this 
is a falsehood is our fight for the pass- 
age of this ten million dollar school bill 
which will do more than anything else to 
enable poor districts to keep their one- 
room schools which they would not other- 
wise be able to do, because of increasing 
local taxation. 

When enemies had nearly defeated this 
extra state aid bill and were making their 
boasts that the Cole bills were dead, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST called a con- 
ference of representatives of farm organ- 
izations in Albany, where a unanimous 
agreement was reached that this pro- 
posed legislation was necessary and vital 
to the rural schools and we presented our 
cause so forcibly to leaders in the legisla- 
ture that they were given renewed faith 
in the bills and passed them. 

But do not take our word as to what 


this ten million dollars more aid from the state 








The Three Major Questions 


By Rev. Joun W. Hoiranp 


_— are three questions that I try to make myself answer 
every year. 

The first is, “WHAT AM I TRYING TO DO?” 

Life gets stale as swill unless it is stirred often. Gunners 
have to constantly test their aim. Guns are like men, they are 
useless without aim. Aim keeps the planet in its orbit and a 
man or woman at their best. 

Drifters never are anything but drift- 
wood. A definite try puts power into our 
purposes. 

In youth you set out to own a farm, and 
educate the children. Now that middle life 
has come, there are great things to be 
thoucht about and done. 

“What are you trying to do” with the 
remaining years? I am convinced that 
fewer people than we think have a definite 
goal. What kind of a man or woman am 
I? Men who build houses for us to live 

. 3 in use a blue print of plans and drawings. 
Rev. J. W. Hotranp Characters are about the only things that 
are allowed to “just grow” as Topsy, said 

in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The Master of men said, “I must be about my Father’s 
business.” 

The second question almost drives me to distraction at 
times. It is “AM I GETTING IT DONE?” 

I have often semi-wished that the Almighty had made 
heroism of a little less exacting stuff. 

The greatest thinker of the past one hundred years said, 
“The greatest enemy of human goodness and greatness is not 
sin or ignorance, terrible as they are, but INERTIA.” That is 
the scientific name for laziness. 

The Columbuses who “Sail On,” in spite of winds and 
floods and darkness are rare. Most of us say “Pull for the 
Shore.” 

A farm boy who was sent out to hoe corn was asked at noon 
how many rows he had hoed. He replied, “When I get these two 
I am on, and eleven more I will have thirteen.” 

The future rubs right up against the present, and takes its 
color from today. Break with worth today, and tomorrow is in 
danger. There is no other way than to keep eternally at it. 

The third duestion we shall not be able to answer till the 
close of life. “WILL IT BE WORTH WHILE?” 

“Ty” Cobb the world’s greatest ball player and manager was 
asked what he would do if he had his life to live over. He said, 
“If I had my life to live over again, I would probably be a sur- 
geon instead of a ball player. I have only one regret: I shall 
not have done any real good to humanity when I retire.” 

Of course, no man living can completely enter into the 
thoughts of Christ, but I have often tried to imagine how He 
ron He said, “I have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do 

In some deep sense each one of us has our work born with 
us, and if we set our souls to do some decent and unselfish thing 
each day, and keep the white plume of the mind unstained, I 
believe that the things we have done will at last gleam like gold 
in the fading sunshine of life. 











county in school taxes alone! We ask you— 


the Cole law the district will get $75 
more than they had last year to purchase 
more equipment for the school and for 
the children, that is undoubtedly needed 
and at the same time they will get a re- 
duction of the tax rate of over $33.00 
per thousand! 

If space permitted we could cite in- 
numerable examples on the reduction in 
school taxes because of this larger state 
aid from the Cole ten million dollar school 
law. Frankly, we are proud of the part 
we had in leading this fight and the 
results pay for all the criticism we have 
received. We will be interested in know- 
ing how it affects your taxes. In writ- 
ing be sure to state all information as to 
valuation, ete. 

We have stated right along that we 
believe in the rural school and in lower 
taxes and the results in this legislation 
have proved that we were right. We 
want to add that we have been ably and 
fearlessly supported by the leading farm 
organizations and their officers and 
representatives. 


The Long Pull 


HE men and women who have ac- 

complished the most for themselves 
and their fellows have nearly always 
been those with vision—the imagination 
to see a little beyond the routine affairs 
of today. This applies to material as well 
as spiritual things and is as true of farm- 
ing as any other business. 

We were thinking of this in a recent 
conversation with a friend, who happens 
to be a well known manufacturer of dairy 
feed. He was regretting that the indica- 
tions were for a rather short crop of good 
silage corn. We rather jokingly re- 
minded him that a short corn crop meant 
that the farmers would probably have to 
buy more dairy feed. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I might reap 
a temporary profit. But I am working on 
a long time pull which means that when 
farmers prosper, my business prospers, 
and when they have hard times, while I 
may have a little temporary profit, on 
the long pull, I also shall have hard 
times.” 


Then we went on to talk about how true it 


will do for your taxes. As suggested above, com- 
pare your tax bills. The best of all this is that 
the poorest districts will get the most help. Those 
who live in rich districts will get a little help, but 
not much. It is significant that at least some of 
the officers of the Rural School Improvement 
Association, who made the most noise down at 
Albany against this Cole legislation come from 
rich districts with a very high valuation. We re- 
peat that the law is not designed to help the rich 
district as much as it is to help the poor one. 
Most farmers who live in rich districts are fair 
enough to recognize the justice of such a law, 
but there are a few others who no matter how 
low their taxes are now and how high their 
brother farmers’ taxes may be, are selfish enough 


Were we right? 

Here are some further examples: In district 
No. 5, Claverack, Columbia County, the State 
aid in 1925 was $564. In 1926 it is $740. IT 
the total expenditures remain the same this year 
as they were last, the tax this year will be $9.20 
per thousand, where last year it was $14.00 per 
thousand. Again, let us go to the western part 
of the state and take district No. 1—Eagle, Wy- 
oming County. The valuation is $39,865. In 
1925, before the Cole bill was in operation, the 
State aid was $555. In 1926 it was $725. If 
the expenditures this year are the same as last, 
the tax will be $6.72 per thousand as against 
$11.00 per thousand. Was the saving worth 
while? 


was that this same principle seemed to apply to 
everything. Pick out the hand-to-mouth, day-to- 
day fellow in your community and you will 
nearly always find that he is just about one 
lick ahead of old man “hard luck” all of the 
time. 

Farming in particular is a long time business. 
Think how long it takes to grow a dairy cow or 
to get together a good dairy. Crop rotation is a 
matter of several years, and the buying of feed 
for a dairy of any size should be done on a basis 
of requirements for several months ahead, rather 
than a bag or two at a time, and so on through 
the whole farm business, It is the long time pull 
that makes the difference between failure of 
success. 
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The return of the native 


HE city grows larger every day—brighter its 

lights—faster and harder its feverish activity. 
But underneath, there is beginning a movement 
back to our native soil. 


The hardship, the barren living which drove 

impatient youth away from the home farm, is 
The Committee on Relation Ving way before the engineering genius of an 
of Electricity to Agriculture  lectrical age. 
sscomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


Since fresh water for live stock, kitchen and bath- 
room can be automatically pumped at a cost of 
a few dollars a year; since electric refrigeration 
and electric cooking are replacing the older, 
cruder methods at an actual saving of expense; 
since electric light is making the farm home a 
place where life can be enjoyed:—the glitter of 
the city is losing its attraction for farm boys 
and girls. 


Consult your light and power company if you 
think you can use electricity on your farm. They 
will tell you whether electrification can be made 
@ success in your case, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 











Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 


Federal Land Banks ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 
iain oon first farm mortgages on more than 400,000 farms, 
a i ore, Nid. 
Berkeley, Calif. worth double the amount of the loans. Because 
egg Ye Cc. the one t payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
en ae by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital 
New Orleans, La. and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
smite Wek. FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
field, Mass. onee 
St. Louis, Mo. Interest 4'4°>—Completely Tax-Exempt 
Se. Paul, Minn. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
Vichita, Kan. These Bonds are elways available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasuret of your local National 
Farm Loan Association or write the nearest Federal Land Bank. 


Send for FREE copy of Federal Farm Loan Cir. No. 16, ““Financing the Farmer” 
to any Federal Land Bank or to 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


F ederal Land Banks, Washington, D.C. 
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Your Farm Name 


Cattle Breeaers Associations Help to Protect It 


1 noticed some time ago in /merican 
Agriculturist an article about protecting 
farm names from duplication by register- 
ing them with the County Clerk. This, 
however, protects the mame only within 
the county. Your readers may be in- 
terested In xnowing that the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club protects farm names 
by refusing to register animais whose 
name contains a farm name that has been 
reserved by some other breeder. 

WE wrote to the American Guernsey 

Cattle Club in order to get the exact 
conditions under which this plan works, 
and also to several uther breed associa- 
tions. We received the following letter 
which explains itsclf. 

“The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
allows breeders to register farm names 
and we will not register cattle for any 
other breeder incorporating the registered 
names without the written permis ssion that 
the breeder registering the farm name is 
willing. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


The Holstein Friesian Association of 
America has a simila; plan which they ex- 
plain in detail in the following letter. Of 
course none of the breed associations can 
force anyone outside the breed to refrain 
from using the farm name but within the 
breed the name stands as a trademark and 
should be an excellent advertisement for 
stock produced on the farm. 

“The rules which govern these reserva- 
tions apply to Holstein breeders only and 
are not covered by any statutory law. The 
idea was conceived Secause of the great 
difficulty we had in selecting names for 
cattle registerea in our Herd-Book, as 
our By-Laws provide that no two animals 
can have the same name; and when you 
realize that there are upwards of a million 
and one-half animals already recorded, 
you will readily perceive that naming is a 
real problem. 

he reservation of prefix names goes 
far towards solving the difficulty and the 
system is of great advantage to the breeder 
as it enables the use of all names in new 
combinations even those in previous use 
by other persons, and makes the selection 
of names much less difficult. There is 
also a great advantage to the breeder as 
the prefix becomes, as it were, a trade- 
mark for him and distinguishes his herd. 

Our system of reserving herd prefix 
names should not, however, be in any way 
confused with that of registering farm 
names under state laws. Many breeders 
wish to have their farm name reserved 
as a herd prefix as the advantage of this 
is very obvious. Sometimes when applica- 
tion is made for the reservation of the 
farm name of a breeder as « herd prefix- 
we find that the name has already been re- 
served for another breeder, and of course, 
is not at his disposal. If the name, however, 
is free, it gives us great pleasure to reserve 
it as we reco enize the advantage 

More than 6500 prefixes have already 
been reserved by our Association for which 
there is no charge. 

The plan for the reservation of pre- 
fixes is very simple, each breeder, who 
desires a reservation sending in the name 
which he has selected and which is re- 
served for him if it does not conflict with 
our rules for naming which are not com- 
~ ated and are found on page 18 of our 

-Laws — ng with Section 21. 

Houghton, et 
. Reais Association 

of America 


The Hol Ist 


The Ayshire Breeders Association also 
follows a similar plan which is explained 
in the following letter. 

“In reply to yours of the 4th regard- 
ing the reservation of farm names by 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, I would 
say that such privilege has been extended 
to our members for about thirteen years. 

We grant the exclusive use of a farm 
name only to members of this Association. 
There is a fee of $5.00 for this service. 
All applications for the registration of 
animals are checked, and no certificates 
are issued with a reserved name either 
as a prefix or a suffix except to those 
breeders having its exclusive use. I am 
enclosing a copy of a booklet that has 
been issued, giving a partial list of the 
names that are reserved and also a copy 
of a recent letter to our members calling 
their attention to our plan, that has 
brought quite an increase in the number 
of names reserved. 

The Ayrshire Association 


Breeders 


It is possible to register the farm name as 
a trade mark the Patient Office at Wash. 
ington, D. C., which of course would give 
the country wide protection. Before it is 
possible to do this, however, it is neces. 
sary that the farm name shall be used 
as a trade mark on articles of merchandise 
in interstate or toreign commerce for at 
least one year prior to the filing of the 
application. A fee of $10.00 is required 
with the filing of the application. 

All the rules and regulations for pro- 
tecting the farm name through the Patent 
Office can be secured by writing to the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., and ask- 
ing for the pamphlet “General Informa. 
tion About the Protection of Trade Marks 
and Labels.” 

We see no reason why a breeder of 
purebred animals of ihe breeds mentioned 
cannot protect his farm name in two ways. 
First by registering it with his breed ase 
sociation, and second by registering it with 
the County Clerk. There is a fee of $1.00 
for this. 
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Schoharie Helps Farmers Help 


Themselves 


NCE upon a time the Schoharie 

County Farm Bureau made a farm 
survey to determine labor incomes. The 
average was not large. But the interest- 
ing fact was that the FARM BUREAU 
MEMBER MADE TWICE AS MUCH 
NET INCOME AS THE NON- 
MEMBER. No, this was not due to 
Bureau influence, because it happened 
when the Bureau first started. It was 
due to the KIND OF MAN; the man 
who has ambition and vision; the man 
who becomes a member of the organi« 





County “Agent Ray Pollard 
zation because he wants to do even bet- 
ter. 

And so here in Schoharie County, 
under the leadership of your friend and 


mine, Jared van Wagenen, Jr., we feel 
that our greatest purpose is to work 
with men—to HEILP FARMERS 


HELP THEMSELVES. 

This attitude has borne good fruit. 
Our membership average for the 11 
years of our life has been 912; more 
than 30 per cent of the total number of 
farmers in Schoharie County. And just 
now I would challenge any school dis- 
trict in New York State to equal the 
Farm Bureau membership in School dis- 
trict number 1, town of Cobleskill. This 
one district has 140 members. 

To be sure, we have used better 
seeds, established alfalfa, tested cows, 
sold wool, culled hens, fought diseases, 
spread lime and literature; but the best 
results have come when the members 
have had dinner cafeteria style—helped 
themselves to the good things laid out 
on the counter. 

RAY F. POLLARD, Manager, | 
Schoharie County Farm Bureat 
1916-1926. 
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Are you losing money 


that thousands of dairymen make? 


THERE'S a big extra profit that you are either missing 
or making every day in the week. A profit that often 
means the difference between debit and credit on a cow's 
page in the dairy ledger. 

You may be giving your cows the finest feed, the 
best of care—they may be the very highest bred types 
—but unless they are kept at the height of milking trim 
they will not give the maximum amount of milk they 
are capable of producing. 


What makes a good milker? 


Heavy milk production depends upon four all-important 
Health. Appetite. Digestion. And proper 
elimination. 

No matter how expensive the feed you give your cows, 
it will not, by itself, take care of these vital factors. Nol 
Something must be provided to supplement the feed. 
‘To whet the appetite, to promote digestion, to regulate 
the bowels, to tone up the system. Only then can a cow 
get the most good from her feed. Only then will she 
keep in the pink of condition. Only then will she pro- 
duce all the milk she is capable of. 


factors: 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic puts—and 
keeps—cows in milking trim 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic will take care of every 
one of these important factors. It contains nux vomica, 
the greatest of nerve tonics. It contains diuretics for 
the kidneys. It provides laxatives for the bowels— 
and proper elimination is absolutely essential to heavy 
milk production. It contains tonics to increase appetite 
—for the more feed a cow eats the more milk she will 
give, provided she digests the feed properly. Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic takes care of digestion. Pro- 
motes thorough, natural assimilation, 

The mineral content of Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic is especially valuable to cows. It contains calciunr 
carbonate, which is an important constituent of milk 
and should be furnished in generous quantities to cows. 
It contains calcium phosphate to build bone structure. It 
embodies potassium iodide, which has a wonderful effect 
on development in every organ of the animal body 
through its action on the glands. Potassium iodide vitally 
affects the offspring, making for a stronger foetus and 
consequently a stronger calf. 

No garget, no retained afterbirth, quick freshing, 


vigorous, productive health —- that’s what Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic means to the dairy herd. And 
that means more milk from every cow! More profit 
for youl 


Actual tests prove that it pays to use 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
Thousands of dairymen all over the country are getting 
extra profits from their herds with Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic. Daily profits in increased milk production 
they would never get otherwise. 

In a recent verified test conducted among a high-grade 
dairy herd, cows given Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
showed an increase of more than 9 gallons per-month- 
per-cow over a like period of time when they were not 
given it. And with the same feed, same care and sama 
attention during both periods. Not only a 9-gallon in 
crease to the cow, but a gain in butter-fat content of .4 
per cent. These are results’ that every dairyman will 
appreciate. Just remember! What Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic can do for a high-grade, well-cared-for dairy 
herd—it will more than do with a herd not in such good 
condition to start with! 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic produces a real cash 
profit—an extra profit—that no dairyman can afford ta 
lose. This is not a guess on our part. It is a proved fact,’ 
Just two gallons of milk will pay for all the tonic a cow 
needs for 30 days. The resulting gain in milk productiog 
and health will pay this many times over, 


Try it on the strongest guarantee it is 
possible to make 

Get a supply of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic from 
your dealer. Get 25 pounds for every 5 cows. Give 
it to all of your cows for 30 days. Compare the 
quantity of milk you get with and without the Stock 
Tonic. You are the sole judge. If you are not cons 
vinced that Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic has more 
than paid for itself, has shown you a real clean-cash 
profit — take the empty container back to your dealer 
and get your money, He will gladly refund it on your 
say-so, for he knows we will reimburse him without a 
question. 

Nothing but the finest product of its kind could be sold 
ona guarantee like this. No product that did not produce 
real, concrete results could stand the test} 


Dr. HEss & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


—IMPROVED 


Ok me 
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Get 


eggs/ 


ULLETS are just beginning to lay. They 

must be kept at it. The old hens have dropped 
off; they must be brought back into production. 
There is one sure way to accomplish both results: 
Feed G. L. F. Laying Mash with Meat Scrap 
and G. L. F. Coarse Scratch. 


G. L. F. Laying Mash 
contains per ton: 


CTC St. Wheat Bran 
= Ff 
ED” scnpisieeseniqsnipiianieensisiil St. Wheat Middlings 
200 reecccceccceseceeeseeesees---.----lour Middlings 
400 ” ...... capsamaames Setaniael Fine Ground 40# Oats 
BET cipsstatintonecnsstnesnntiniclinennd Meat Scrap 55-60% 

Ge cn: cicenmemssnicistciannndsemnendiinniininieiani Salt 


G. L. F. Coarse Scratch 
contains per ton: 
| ee siiacsiteianiaiihiatil Cracked Corn 
G00 cc cccceeecaeeeveeveeseesseeeseee.- Whole Wheat 
BE sssasneniestenennsietomeranenneiiteis 40# Clipped Oats 
House the birds in dry quarters. Feed the grain 
by hand in straw litter, 6 to 8 inches deep, which 
is kept dry and clean. Feed the mash as a dry 


mash in hoppers or boxes left open so that the 
birds can help themselves at all times. 


Feed the grain morning and night, giving a 
small amount in the morning and a larger 
amount at night. It is a good practice to give 
them all they will clean up before going to roost. 
During the winter the grain feeding should be 
regulated so the birds will consume more grain 
than mash. 


You can get G. L. F. Poultry Feed through your local 
G.L.F. Agent. See him today. 


ve (a, L.F. 


Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 
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When Hens Molt 


Some Ways tor Controlling It. 


‘“ OLTING is 

the act or pro- By L. H. 
cess of shedding and renewing feath- 
ers.” (Rice and Botsford in Poultry 
M.nagement). In so many words, 
molting is simply a natural law in the 
order of any hen’s existence whereby 
she renews her coat of feathers once a 
year. 


The trouble is that molting has devel- 
oped into a complex indicator in the 
poultry plant. By 
its means we es- 
tablish certain in- 
formation about 
the hens. Thus, 
for example, it 
has long been ac- 
cepted that the 
early molter, the 
bird that molts in 
July, is a poor 
producing hen, 
whereas the birds 
that molts late is 
a good layer; the 
early molter sheds 
her feathers slowly; the late molter 
sheds them rapidly, sometimes so rapid- 
ly that she becomes almost naked. In 
other words if a bird sheds her feathers 
rapidly she actually saves a good many 
days on her molting period, and is back 
on the job laying almost as soon as the 
bird who molted in July and shed her 
feathers one at a time. 

In culling birds in the fall it is a 
mighty good thing to stick to this rule 
of the late molter. They unquestion- 
ably are the best birds in your flock, and 
if you are going to breed from your 
birds next spring it will pay you to band 
these birds. Likewise, when you have 
birds that molt early, you will find it 
good practical economy to get rid of 
them. 


L. H. Hiscock 


Using Lights Affects Molt 


So much for a straight out and out 
molt. The use of illumination tends to 
mix the situation up. Too long hours 
during a working day, improper feeding, 
disease, etc.—these things all play im- 
portant parts in molt in both pullet and 
hen flocks, provided lights are used. 
About as much as any hen will stand in 
the way of a working day, and this ap- 
plies to pullets, too, is fourteen hours. 
As soon as one uses more than this 
amount of light, the birds travel at such 
a high rate of speed that they cannot 
keep up their physical and bodily needs, 
and produce eggs. Hence, they molt. 
Likewise, assuming that you do not use 
over fourteen hours for a working day 
(by fourteen hours in the working day 
I mean a normal day plus enough illum- 
ination to enable a hen to have fourteen 
hours of combined day and artificial 
light) and do not feed your birds heav- 
ilv, especially grain, then the hen ma- 
chine plays out; the bird begins to run 
down physically, and a molt follows. 
Disease, of course, throws any flock out 
of condition, and molt is apt to follow. 
Also, sudden changes in feed, erratic 
use of lights, lack of water, etc..—any of 
these things are enough to start up a 
molt because they throw a cog into a 
high traveling machine, and as soon as 
you slow the machine up, there is bound 
to be damage. 


Pullets and Hens Need Different 
Management 


Right here I am going to divide the 
pullet and the hen into two classes. 
The hens have probably all gone into a 
general molt at this time. If you have 
been a wise poultryman your flock of 
old birds should be all culled, and the 
hens that are left are the ones that you 
expect to keep next year. It ought to 
be a good vacation for these molters. 
Don’t keep them on a laying ration, 
now; a laying ration is meant to pro- 


HISCOCK duce eggs, and 


these birds cannot proe 
duce eggs now that they are molting; 
they want to grow feathers, and to grow 
feathers they need fats rather than ‘pro- 
tein. Let the hens have an ample 
amount of grain, all they will clean up, 
both night and morning, and be sure 
th: your grain ration contains at least 
fifty per cent of crack corn. Give them 
plenty of green food. Under this treat- 
ment your old birds will come along 
nicely and fully recover so that they 
will be able to lay in good shape next 
year. 

It seems almost inconceivable that a 
pullet should molt. She spent the time 
since last spring feeding and growing, 
and constantly shedding her feathers as 
she progressed. That she should lay a 
few eggs, and then begin to lose her 
feathers is a bitter blow, especially to 
the man who has hatched early, for it is 
the early hatched bird that seems to be 
the worst offender in the molt. The 
pullet, of course, may or may not molt 
the way the hen does. Sometimes she 
goes into a full molt, but more often she 
will molt only around the neck, or have 
a “neck molt.” The later a bird is 
hatched in the spring, the less risk does 
she run of going into any molt before 
her normal period for shedding next 
fall. 


Preventing a Pullet Molt 


Why do pullets molt at all? There are 
a good many factors that enter into a 
pullet molt. If pullets are allowed to 
run on range too long before they are 
housed up, the shock of confining them 
is enough to start them shedding. Get 
your pullets in a little while before they 
begin to lay, not a little while after 
they have layed. This change from sum- 
n. ¢ to winter quarters is a serious thing 
for a bird. There is always apt to be 
some shock and scare about the change} 
there is always the strangeness about 
new quarters. 

Feeding probably plays a very im- 
portant part in causing early hatched 
birds to molt. The change from a grows 
ing ration to a laying ration should be 
made very gradually over a period of 
three or four weeks by gradually adding 
laying mash to growing mash until the 
birds finally have a mixture of the laying 
brand only. Provision should also be 
made for the use of green food as soon 
as the pullets come in. On the range 
they have had this as a part of theit 
ration; bring them in and fail to give 
it to them, and you have immediately 
upset their normal existence. 

As soon as the pullets are laying of 
are about ready to lay I should begin 
the use of light. Don’t jump them right 
into a fourteen hour day. Let them 
have an hour, and as they increase in 
egg production you can keep increasing 
it. If they lay well and stand up well 
at twelve hours for a working day, then 
I should not give them more. It is a 
good plan to be governed by your flock. 
If you are making a good showing, be 
on the look out for any signs of trouble 
or slackening in production, but do not 
make any radical changes in light of 
feed; if yow do it may be enough té 
start up trouble. 


Conditioning Pullets for Laying 


In close connection with feeding and 
the fall molt of pullets is the problem of 
conditioning these birds for a laying 
year. Pullets probably molt often in the 
fal because they have not got the right 
physic to stand egg production. It 
seems to me a pretty poor piece of busi- 
ness to take a pullet off range and ex- 
pect her to lay on through the year 
without going to pieces. If you want 2 
pullet to stand up in good shape fatten 
her for a couple of weeks the way you 
would your market birds. It gives them 


(Continued on page 23) 
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RADIOLA 20 
with 5 Radiotrons, $115 
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~ RADIOLA20 
has been fried, tested and perfected 


for farm homes especial 


Most farm families know now, from what their neigh- 
bors have told them, that a radio set changes the 
character of home life, making the evenings more cheer- 
ful, and the business of farming more profitable. Families 
in the agricultural sections have known all about radio 
for some time. 


Where they have experimented with radio, they have 
been pleased with it, but wondered when it would be 
available in a form that would live up to the specifi- 
cations “tried, tested and perfected.” 


Radiola 20 is an established and spectacular sales suc- 
cess because it represents radio in the form the public 
expected when the laboratories of RCA, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse cleared away the underbrush 
of pioneering research. It is the highest expression of 
the new art and reasonably priced so as to be within 
reach of any farm home. 


 RCA-Radiola & 


Many farmers have learned to raise bigger, better paying 
crops by listening to broadcasting lectures. And the 
dairy farmer learns more about herding, breeding, feed- 
ing. Every word of the lecture is as clear and natural 
with a Radiola 20 as though the expert were sitting right 
in the room talking it over with you. Radiola 20 is the 
set that you thought would be coming along some day. 


Music from the cities—song and jazz for the boys and 
girls—when the chores are done. Fashion talks for 
mother and daughter. And sermons Sunday morning 
—great sermons by famous preachers. Distant stations 
brought in clearly. Radiola 20 is operated on dry bat- 
teries and has only a single control, so that anybody 
can tune in. 


Be sure that you are getting this particular set-—Radiola 
20—designed especially for the farm. Listen to other 
sets first, then listen to Radiola 20, and you will say at 
once: “Here is real radio at last.” 








MADE +,BY-- THE MAKERS * OF- THE - RADIOTRON! 


Buy with conf- 
dence where you 
see this sigh. 
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— -‘DON'T 
Let Udder Trouble - 
Ruin Your Best Cows 


SE Dr. David Roberts UDDER BALM, a pene- 

trating, soothing and healing ointment especially 

prepared for the treatment of udder trouble in all live- 

stock. UDDER BALM is the newest addition to the 

almost complete lineof Dr. David Roberts Prepared 

Prescriptions and is the final result of careful experimenting 
and thorough testing. The peculiar propertiesof UDDER BA 
make it unusually effective in the treatment of all udder trouble. 


Use Dr. David Roberts Udder Balm 


for Caked and Inflamed Udder, Garget, Mammitis, Bloody 
Milk, Chapped or Inflamed Teats, Bruises. 
You cannot afford to be without this preparation that means relief and comfort for 
your cows and the satisfaction on your part of knowing that there 
is no udder trouble in your herd. 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. If no dealer, 
send direct. Half-pound can 50c Postpaid. 
Write for free copy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get 
the Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. 


Veterinary Advice Free 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc. 
197 Grand Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 














MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BERKSHIRE HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES 


Want teactors? 





less 











H Want better veal calves? 
H Want more butter fat? 
| Want more profit? | 
H Here is your chance to get all the above. 
‘| Buy a young bull for next year’s service. Ri 
| 22 Bulls all ages. 13 bred Females. 
H NOV. 22, 1926—DRAFT SALE AT FARM 
1] 
Hy Write for our descriptive catalogue 
' Duke of Glenside . 
| (Photo by Strohmeyer) E. L. BUTTON, Mer. - LE ROY, N. Y. 
NI 
ii 
- FESTSSSSES STS SSS SSS TST ea a eon oO PO ODDO DOOD DDO DTA BOOT Oe: SSS Sse eeeswcowone =se==-4) 








SETS oS \ 
GUE hull calves cut of AR cows ae] WALDORF FARMS 


Florham Laddie | NORTH CHATHAM. N. Y. 


ed by either a son of 

or Ultra May King. Prices reas: nable. | 
Herd Accredited 

A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 

R. D. 3 Newburgh, New York 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
pull calves out of prize-winning A. R 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
orices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


Chas 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 





























\ : from ¢ > * * 
n t! to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several Accredited Herd 
m rire | bred to a beautiful son ot the 
VW te ¢ 1 TI vy are priced for quick sale } * * * 
‘hone or write for more complete descrip- = 
tior THE TAYLOR FARM Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Delaware Cc Stamford, New York | Owner Sup’t. 
_ . aie 
“™ 
FEEDING PIus 
; _ FOR SALE"*4 of Registered 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE, Ago eS r| Ayrshires consisting 
or tr Yorkshire and Berkshire all large growthy | of 20 cows. § eifer c e " 
eS ee cat Ges ae et cee Ok t 20 cows, Sh ifer calve from two to 
- ao cami 1, $4.50 ead Send in and get x months of age, also herd sire. 
from t 50 pig Also pure t 1 ch r W Rar 
r Boars or Sows, 6 werk i, $ b. Pure Bre ‘ 
: - a r Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. | Herd fully accredited. 
Iw pt 0 D. to 5 m approval tf are not 
sa sctory. at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex 
o fe a ry guar 1. N ge for shipping 6, C. FAIRBANK, one DE WITT, N, Y, 
er WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel 
0086 
| MILKING SHORTHORNS 
EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR DEPOT. | Breeding Stock for Sale 
We Pay; and Chester Wt er and | The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk anc beet 
( IR er to & week ® @ f f d on the most lar blood lines. Our 
. 4 i. $5 Pur red ( tet | tock bred for type and production combined, ano bas 
w iw $ These are a ! ful tn the show ring and at the pail 
¢ F “ i and Ww t — — 
Cc Oo r depot. N for ping cr or} The or that brings twe checks instead of one—the 
t ‘ t i ry, J ‘ and the ft check 
f * f t COM AND SEE THE HERD 
Wali p fr = ¢ é . f ” BAR NONE RANCH 
CLOVER HILL FARM, ®. F. 0. Box 48, wosURN, MASS. | Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y¥ 





FEEDING PIGS {%" SSP" Wauban Farms Jerseys 





( Home of 
bs oS $. 0) | 20LDEN Fern’s Noptes—Gorpen Ferns 
‘ bed ’ 
) or bull calves of a caliber 
7 . that will interest the constructive 
ri co If ply r ‘ reeder. The kind that will improve 
f \ ' both type and production 
. —s & oo mat Bank —— Herd is Accredited. 
‘ inner it dan 
AM LUX 206 W ton St wosurRn, mass. RAY L. WILLIAMS, - MGR 
Tel. Wob. 1415 Ashfield, Mass. 
Soft Dr. Naylor's 
Absorbent Texture —f MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 
: , - _ ' 
Sm tin + For the treatment of Spider, Obstructions, Hard Milkers, 
rounded & > + Cut and Brused Teats, etc. 
endeasy i / Made of an absorbent texture capable of carrying the 
Medicated Ointment into the teat canal to the seat of 
the trouble They heal the teat and keep it open. 
Three doz. Dilators, sterilhzed and packed-+in jar of 
Medicated Ointment, $1.00 Sold by dealers or mailed 
post paid Manufactured by 





DR. H. W. NAYLOR, VETERINARIAN, MORRIS, N. Y. 
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Accredited Herd Work 


Progress in Pennsylvania ana New Jersey 


A RECENT report of the progress in 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis in 
Pennsylvania states that more than 40% 
of the cattle in Pennsylvania have been 
tested at least once. All the cattle in 477 
townships located in 42 counties, which in- 
clude 66,012 herds and comprise 413,859 
cattle, have been tested under the area 
plan. 

Dr. S. E. Bruner of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry states that the future pro- 
gress in the work will be in proportion 
to the funds available for indemnity. Up 
to the present fiscal period the largest 
amount expended on indemnities during 
any two years was $550,000. For the 
present fiscal period, June Ist, 1925 to May 
30th, 1927, there is available $1,799,000. 

The first herd in the state tested under 
Federal supervision was tested in April, 
1918. The progress by years is shown in 
the following table. 

T. B. Testing—Individual and Area 





Plans 

Per 
Cattle Reactors cent 
11,700 373 3 
16,822 1,371 8 
33,308 2,473 7 
41,148 2,239 5 
99,712 3,119 3 
200,652 6,541 3 
285,160 8,198 2 
429,192 30,254 7 

, eee 121,834 1,117,694 54,568 


Four counties, Mercer, Crawford, Jef- 
ferson and Cameron, are now ranked as 
aceredited counties. The last report avail- 
able shows 4,133 accredited herds in the 
state and 62,027 herds with one clean test. 
Twelve per cent of the cattle population 
of Pennsylvania is now awaiting the test 
and 136 townships in 38 counties are quali- 
fied to begin testing on an area basis. It 
is anticipated that by January Ist, six ad- 
ditional counties will be placed on the ac- 
credited list. 

If funds available to continue 
the work at the present rate, Dr. Bruner 
estimates that the diseases in Pennsylvania 
will be reduced to less than one-half of one 
per cent by 1933 


are 


New Jersey Progress in 
Eradicating TB. 

HE State Board of Agriculture of 

New Jersey reports that 112 cities, 
boroughs, towns and townships in New 
Jersey have adopted ordinances regarding 
the sale and distribution of dairy products. 
The demand for tuberculin testing of 
dairy and breeding animals in the State 
has kept pace with the added requirements 
of these cities and towns. The follow- 
ing is a report made by the State Board 
of Agriculture showing the progress that 
has been made for the eradication of tuber- 


culosis in New Jersey. 

“At the close of the last fiscal year, 
June 30, 1925, there were in New Jersey 
under supervision 2,214 herds, comprising 
32,568 animals. At the close of this fiscal 
year, June 30, 1926, there were 2,995 herds, 
comprising 39,312 cattle, or an increase of 
35.27 per cent in the number of herds and 
17.15 per cent in the number of animals. 

“During the past 12 months the bureau 
tested 57,678 animals, with 3,527 reactors, 
or a percentage of reactors of 6.11 per 
cent of the total number of animals tuber- 
culin tested under state and federal super- 
vision. The appropriation for the payment 
of indemnities during the past fiscal year 
was $100,000, and a sum sufficient to match 
this amount was alloted by the federal 
government.” 

The work covers every county in New 
Jersey with the exception of Hudson 
county which according to the 1925 census 
contains only 67 cows. The percentage of 
cattle under supervision in each county 
varies from 6.25% in Sussex county to 
70.4% in Passaic County. Over the entire 
State 25.02% of the cows are under super- 
vision. The indemnities paid for reactors 
during the past fiscal year total $71,482.69. 





What Is a Good Dairyman 
Anyway? 
(Continued from page 3) 

This ideal dairyman will have the ap- 
pearance of cow contact, that is, one 
cai. safely guess that he has not been a 
merchant. In other words, personal 
appearance and attractiveness do not 
necessarily form an asset to his busi- 
the other hand I would not 
expect a cow odor on his clothes nor 
manure his boots when he went 


ness—on 


on 


away. In this day, a dairy of large pro- 
ducers will obviously have to be kept 
clean enough both in body and _ sur- 
roundings to prevent that old time 


Will this dairyman be an 
Most certainly he will 


“cowy” odor 
ecucated man? 


be. An impossibility to be an ontstand- 
ing dairyman and not be an _ educated 
man Not necessarily will he be a 


school trained man but such an educa- 
tion will be a great help to him. It 
will shorten the road and not oblige 
him to learn such a lot of things by ex- 
perience and a school training will ma- 
t: ially change his appearance—he will 
be more like other business men, and an 
effort to describe his characteristics as 
I am doing will become more difficult. 
Let me suggest that our readers begin 
a study of “good-dairymen-characteris- 
tics” and then that we try to become 
like them in appearance and action. 











A cow that cost $125 four years ago In New York state was made Champion 
grade Holstein cow at the National Dairy Show, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 6-13, after 


producing 47,572 pounds of milk since her purchase. 


Taken out of the working 











herd on the Larro Research Farm, Michigan. entirely unfitted, this animal with 
three of her stall-mates won first, third, fifth and sixth prizes in a class with 34 
entries. This cow had never been shown before and aside from the customary 
brushing up, neither this cow nor the others shown with her were especially fitted 
for the show. Professor H. H. Kildee who judged the grade Holsteins said that 
she was given the grand Championship not because of her outstanding dairy type 
but because of her splendid condition which indicated good care and good feeding. 
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How Many 





EVEN cows out of ten suffer from 

logy, lazy digestion and assimila- 
tion when taken from the pasture and 
put on heavy, hard-to-digest feeds. 


It is a danger signal—the cow needs 
outside help if she is to milk at a profit 
and avoid disorders. Kow-Kare brings 
surprising milk gains to cows on win- 
ter feed because this concentrated 
tonic actively strengthens the diges- 
tion and milk-assimilation. It makes 
the feed consumed turn into milk, 
without loss. 


Each year thousands more cows are 
being fed Kow-Kare with their feed. 
Their owners find it more than pays its 
slight cost—and cow disorders are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is 
used. To insure the maximum milk 
flow—and especially for its tonic effect 
when cows are freshening there are 
genuine added profits from feeding 
Kow-Kare. 


In treating diseases such as Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., 
Kow-Kare has a 30-year reputation 
known to almost every dairyman. It 

is the country’s biggest-selling cow 
anedial ine and conditioner. Full direc- 
tions for use on each can. 


Feed dealers, general stores, druggists 
have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, 
(six large cans, $6.25). Full directions on 
the can. Mail orders sent postpaid if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


Samous Conditioner 
¥ Milch Cows 











Clipped Cows-| 


Give More, Richer 
and Cleaner Milk! 


lipping improves the health of all 
kinds of your Uve stock. GILLETTE 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING OR 
GROOMING MACHINES will save you 
time and money. Machines operate on 
the light cireuit furnished by any elee- 
trie light and power company, or on 
any make of farm lighting plant. Write 
for our price Hst or order through 
vour dealer. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., INC. 
129-131 W. 31st St., Dept. A., New York, M. Y. 
































OSSIP FROM THE BARN 


By EL W. BALDWIN 











Daughters of Saugerties Laddie’s Ultra, 
the senior sire at Forge Hill Farm, New- 
burgh, N. Y., are being bred to T. R. 
Ultra Laddie, the new junior sire recently 


added to the Forge Hill herd. Supt. 
Slater is anticipating some promising 
young daughters out of this cross. Forge 


Hill Farm has found a good demand dur- 
ing the past year among farmer-breeders 
for promising individuals as future herd 
sires. The daughters of Saugerties Lad- 
die’s Ultra will be put on test as soon as 
they freshen. 


* * * 
Three ton-litters were grown by the 
Pennsylvania State College farms this 


year, M. F. Grimes, of the college animal 
husbandry dept., reports. Three breeds— 
Chester White, Berkshire, and _ Duroe- 
Jersey are represented. Eleven Chester 
Whites tipped the scales at 2534 lbs., ten 
Berkshires weight 2112 Ibs. and ten 
Duroc-Jerseys totaled 2024 Ibs. All three 
litters were self-fed shelled corn and tank- 
age, and hand-fed middlings, butter milk, 
and minerals. They ran on rape pasture. 
* * * 


Seth H. Moseley, owner of the Hotel 
Collingwood, New York City, is building 
a splendid herd of Black and Whites on 
his Blackberry River Farm at Norfolk, 
Conn. He has nearly completed a modern 
dairy barn with stanchion room for 38 
head, in addition to considerable pen room. 
Hay and grain chutes, bedding storage, and 
silo location are in easy access for con- 
venience in feeding and caring for the 
herd. James M. Knight is the superin- 
tendent in charge of the farm. 

* * * 


Coveney and Evans, breeders of Hol- 
steins at Walworth, N. Y., are finding a 
brisk demand for good individuals. Ever 
since their sale five years ago local breed- 
ers have formed’a ready market for all 
the animals the herd can spare. 

* - * 


Reservation Marquis, a yearling Guern- 
sey bull bred by Reservation Farm, Castile, 
N. Y., was sold recently by Taber and 
Mignin to Fletcher Harper, The Plains, 
Virginia. 

* * * 

Randleigh Farm, Lockport, N. Y., re- 
ports the recent sale to the Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Island of Jamaica, of the two- 
year-old Jersey bull Victors White Sox, 


bred at Randleigh Farm. His sire is 
Sophies 19th Victor, and his dam is 
Sophies Agnes Granddaughter. These two 


animals topped the Hood Farm Dispersal 
sale when that famous Jersey herd went 
under the hammer a few years ago. 

.*e 


Allegany and Steuben counties, along 
the southern tier of counties in New York 
State have earned a reputation as a section 
of clean, well bred Ayrshires. Buyers 
from the vicinity of Philadelphia, Long 
Island, and northern New York frequ®ntly 
come to this section and in a few hours 
or a days travel are able to obtain a car- 
load of typey, good producing Ayrshires. 
The Ayrshire Breeders Club in these two 
counties have developed this demand 
through the medium of an annual sale for 
the past five years. Their sixth annual 
sale will be held October 27th at Hornell. 

_* * 


Guernsey breeders of Columbia County, 
N. Y., recently formed a county organiza- 
tion at a meeting at the home of J. E. 
Van Alstyne, Kinderhook. C. H. Fayer- 
weather, New Lebanon, is president; Mr. 
Van Alstyne is vice president, and S. W. 
Hicks, N. Chatham, is secretary-treasurer. 
The association plans to have a county ex- 
hibit at Syracuse and at local fairs nearby. 





Of the 26,000,000 homes in the United 
States, it is estimated 5,000,000 have 
radios.—F. C. H. 
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The Ideal Way to Feed 


is to mix homegrown grains with a good protein concentrate. 
Your corn and oats, etc., haven’t the protein necessary for 
maximum milk production. Too many dairymen, trying to 
effect economy in their feeding, rely too much on homegrown 
stuff and thereby sacrifice milk production. That is why 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


fits so well into the feeding program of hundreds of good 
dairy farmers. Diamondisacorn feed containing 40% protein 
and 84% total digestible nutrients. A little Diamond mixed 
with your homegrown grains—like this, for instance: 10 parts 
homegrown grains, 5 parts Diamond, 3 parts Bran, 2 parts 
Oilmeal—gives you a ration analysing 21% protein, 4% fat. 
It can be made up easily and cheaply and will carry your 
cows through the winter in good production and good 
health .... Can you think of a more sensible feeding pro- 





40% Protein 
Guaranteed 


gram to follow until next pasture 
time? 


If you want to know more about 

Diamond or about how to feed it, 

we'll be glad to tell you. Write: 
Ration Service Department 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING Co, 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of the feeds that are 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 





Fence For Less Than Di, 
A Running Foot "f 


any touting =e 3 
{ re, Roofing or Pa 
‘_ my Big New Catalog : on te money om Mi 
>, Direct-From- Factory-f Freight Paid 
4 ie of dealing will save you. 
} OverOne Million satisfied customers. 
Write for Catalog 
Get this Money-Saving book by re- 
turn mail. My ont  bighest —m:; 
h prices jowest. abi 
i) within 24 hou: 


ALJ Brown Fence & & Wire fo. 


Bef 
Posts Barby 








the W-W "228" FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS | 


Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 
ete., separately or together, any 
fineness. No extra attachments. 
Trouble proof; the grinder with- 
out burrs or loose working parts. 
Make Your Own Mixed Feed 
Grinds oats, ete., for pigs slop. 
Four sizes; elevator or — 
Timken bearings. 12 years’ 

cessful service. Write for folder 
feed samples. 

THE W.-W Feed Grinder Co., Wichita, Kansas 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Gash-Stull Co., Chester, Pa., W.B. May Co .inc.,Buffale, A.V. 












and ground 











ings, Wallboard, rae, Keady"Made Fire- 
Garages, Farm Bul idings, etc. Permanent, 
to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We owe our own sheet mills and manufacture the 


money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. Tx for 
} my me pees No. 162, or for 


THEE ED (ARDS MFG. oe. 
2: hae ieey Butler St., 
ti, Obie” 





SP ECIAL BABY BULLS AT 
$50 EACH 

30 to 50 day Gt. Grandsons of Oxford You'll Do. out 

of some of my best cows. Will ship C. 0. D. on approval. 

HERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS sPACE 

HEDGES ftQMEsTEAS Ba Ne a FARM 


East Derkam, H. Jennings, Owner 
WE PAY 5c each for 
bags 


OLD BAGS 100 pound feed 
and good prices for other sizes. 
Before selling write us. 








OWASCO BAG CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ gives 
that Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 


> reins 
a ‘ 
y 4 each gallon of cream and 


‘ out of your churn comes 
° butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion But- 

ter Color” is purely vege- 

table, harmless, and 

meets all State and Na- 

tional food laws Used 

for year by all large 
creameries. Doesn't color 
buttermilk Absolute ly 

tastcles Large bottles 

35 cents at 





Write for FREE 
Wells & Richard 
Vermont. 


drug or grocery , 
SAMPLE BOT TL E. 
son Co., Inc., Burlingt 


on, 








Plant This Fall 
Get Fruit a Year Earlier 





You will ely a big start by planting this 
fl And you r nd tter fruit from Kelly 
tree 

Kelly's will 5 we t exact variety you ordered 
@at red by both the cert 

Shaw of ! 
Grow Associa 
guara ” 

Ask your 
about K 
Write for o 
and Fa 
day Ww 
agent 
rect with us 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
11380 er St., Dansville, M. ¥. 
hed 1880 
















































MILK PRICES 


HE following are the November 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are on the basis of 3%. 
week. 


2» 
c © ~ 
© ° 
Es 3 @. 
>= = a 
io Es c? 
— eo eo ‘ 
cS @ £6 So 
Class on oa 7O 
1 Fluld Milk .....$3.10 $2.95 
2 Fiuid Cream e 2.20 
2A _ Fiuld Cream ...... 2.31 
286 tice Cream........ 2.56 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 2.30 2.10 


4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 


butter and American cheese. 

The above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. The 
inal price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 

Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 


(Philadelphia Price Plar), 
receiving station prices or 


sociation 
announce the 


the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
aii zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
n is $2.54. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
zone, the price is $2.64. The prices 
went into effect October 1. 

BUTTER FIRMER, HIGHER 
CREAMERY Oct. 26 
SALTED Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1925 
Higher 
than extra 48-48! 47'2-48 50!/2-51 
Extra (92 sc) -47'2 4634-47 -50 
84-91 score 39-47 38'/2-46'/o 442-4912 
Lower G'd’s 37-38', 37 -38 43 -44 

Butter prices have been carried a lit- 





tle higher since our last report, particu- 
YS’ larly on the fancy classifications. On 
KEL the advance, the market shows consid- 
erable strength and steadiness. Busi- 
True-to-Naine Fruit Treeg | "SS is fair to good, some houses report- 
v ing very satisfactory clearances. On 
the whole dealers are following a free 
selling policy which is keeping stocks 
moving and maintaining a healthy con 
ditior The wisdom of this is evident 
in the heavy storage reductions and a 
ne Book about firm market. The swing of the trade to 
lstorage butter has made it necessary 
SS See lthat operators watch the fresh butter 
Elow to prevent or tr — aw | siturat on very closely. Cooler weather 
Sy ye in Ne Ww York has been responsible for 
GENEPAL LABORATORIES, a RO) con umptive demand 
Dept. 442i Madison, Wis. 
Get this book = y CHEESE TREND UPWARD 
ay 1 STATE Oct. 26 
fosses |FLATS Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1925 
| Fresh fancy 25 -25' 25 -25'2 26 -27! 
| Fresh av’ge 22'%5-23'2 22'/2-23 25! 2- 
Held fancy 25-26 25 -26 27 -28 
Heid av’ge _ _ 25! 2-26'2 
SHIP YOUR HEAVY FOWL | : . 
—CHICKENS TURKEYS N Although there is no material change 
AND BROILERS wee Oe ow in cheese prices since our re port of a 
Market is ¢ hy wait v , indications are that values are 
sering ™ a Bani du Tr an upward revision. ( anadian 
ts have d le pe d consid rable 
prices. ind there is less Canadian 
Write for imformatior ’ being purchased by American 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, INC. nders. Wisconsin prices are steadily 
West Washington M het n th New York and with any 
New York City N. Y. d d at all w hould see some im- 
{ nt Fresh state flats are firm 
ind the limited supply favorable to 
] jan nt n prices 
SHIP YOUR EGGS | NO CHANGE IN EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN EARBY Oct. 26 
WHITE Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1925 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | Selected Extras 6-7 77-7 82-83 
Bonded Commission Merchants are . al - eg 78 | 
85° Greenwich St., New York City yt aes 98.78 
ra ere 38-48 40-56 
E Ete ments fr —- 55-62 55-61 57-64 
a> Eggs, ae — 2 edie | 
“a propaga ete “~~ ee een The irket on eggs from nearby 
. : = xt e “ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO. nt practically the Same as 
17C Ouane St., New York, W. ¥ jit was a week ago as far as 
es are concerned and in general as 
FARMS FOR SALE _|iar as trade is concerned. The high r 
i tail ce of extra fancy, strictly fresh 
Beautiful Equipped Farm It ys, has been responsible for a slight 
Income Averaged $60 Week d 2 off oat trade in some quarters 
ae mets 7 the result that some buvers have 
‘ alt ; ' & hed to mediums and pullets On 
‘ at . e . , 1e Classifications the market is a 
= yon oe é oth. | shade easier. On the 26th some stores 
pa ‘ ' had a few lots of strictly fancy marks 
$ “ ' " i unsold, but the general condition 
: 7 rot Cate Sapplement., (2roughout the market was generally 
Fr STROUT AGENCY, 255-R, 4th Ave. New York | Satisfactory. Anything that is real 
City. fancy, especially in new cased with new 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


flats and fillers, is almost sure to sell 
quickly. Lower grades have come into 
competition with mid-west eggs and 
have not been moving very readily but 
since the advent of high retail prices on 
strictly fancy these marks are showing 
a little improvement. 


LIVE FOWLS LOWER 


FOWLS Oct. 26 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1925 
Colored .ccseccesss 23-28 26-29 27-31 
Leghorns ..esees-- 12-15 18-21 18-22 
CHICKENS 
Colored ..ceeeseee - 23-25 19-21 25-26 
EMEROTRO coceceese< 18-22 18-20 20-22 
Broulere ccocccceces 28-30 -- 38-40 


The market on live fowls arriving by 
express, is lower than it was a week 
ago, leghorn fowls meeting an especially 
slow sale. The trouble with the poultry 
market is that freight arrivals have been 
extremely heavy, containing a large pro- 
portion of fowls and with express re- 
ceipts light the market has been domi- 
nated by freight arrivals. 

The heavy fowls are selling consid- 
erably better some colored stock reach- 
ing as high as 28c but by far the larger 
percentage is selling in the neighborhood 
of 26c. Chickens of broiler size are 
working out at a premium. Fancy col- 
ored stock weighing from 1% to 1% 
pounds selling as high as 30c. The 
larger chickens however, are not selling 
quite as well, some going as low as 18c. 
It hardly worth while sending live 
poultry in now. If a man can possibly 
do it, it is well to hold off for the 
Thanksgiving holiday when it is almost 
sure there will be a better market on 
poultry. 

The turkey outlook so far is for a well 
supplied market and values should be 
about the same as they were a year ago. 
Texas has a very good crop and is sure 
to exert a considerable influence on the 


is 


market. Other sections report a crop 
comparable to last year. At the present 
time turkeys are bringing 40c with a 
firm market. On October 27 last year, 
turkeys were selling from 38c¢ to 40c. 
3yv the 3lst they had advanced to 40c 
and 45¢ and carried that price right up 
to Thanksgiving. On one or two occa- 
sions they went as high as 48c, the 
week previous to Thanksgiving. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(At Chicago) Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Year 
Wheat (Dec.) ....... 1.42% 1.432 1.49% 
Core (HOG) crccoses 77% 77% .74 
Geese CHOC) cccccces d 44's 44 .39 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.54 1.53 1.71 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 9354 .9454 .99 
Oats No. 2 ........-- 54/o 541% AT 
FEEDS Oct. 24 
(At Buffalo) Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1925 
eee 33.50 33.00 27.50 
SG BVM .cccosses 24.50 25.00 27.00 
H’d Bran . 26.50 26.50 30.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 25.50 26.00 28.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 32.00 32.00 36.00 
Flour Mids ....... 30.50 31.50 35.50 
See GOOD accceavcees 37.50 37.50 41.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 33.00 33.00 31.50 
Yel. Hominy ....... 32.00 31.50 31.00 
Corn Meal 33.00 32.50 35.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 33.75 33.75 39.25 
Gluten Meal ........43.75 43.75 47.25 
36 C. S. Meal 27.50 29.00 38.00 
41% C. S. Meal 30.00 31.50 40.50 
43% C. S. Meal ....31.50 33.00 42.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
WOO cxenseeseees 43.00 44.00 44.50 
Above teed quotations taken from weekly grain 
and feed letter tssucd weekly by New York State 


Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


. 
POTATO PRICES HIGHER 

On the 26th potato prices showed a 
considerable gain over quotations of 
week previous. “States” in 150-pound 

cks had advanced to $4.00 and $4.25 
which was generally 15c to 25¢ a sack 
higher than the previous weck’s quota- 
“States” in bulk had moved up 
to $5.25 per 180 pounds. On 
however, trade was not quite 
apparently the bulge in the 
market was a little too severe and the 
blow sent the buyers back on their 
heels. As a result they elected to sit 
down for a while and take it easy to 
where matters were going to come 
to a rest. 


Maines 


tions, 
to $4.75 
the 27th 
as brisk, 


sec 


also shared in the upward 
turn while Long Islands do not show 
quite as much change, although they 
are fractionally higher. Down on Long 
Island the bulk of the crop has moved 
to market and practically all of the re- 
mainder is going into storage cellars so 
that there is not a great deal of stock 
moving. 


Advices 


that Maine has practi- 


state 


cally completed its digging and the sit 


uation there is firm. States are not in 
extremely heavy supply as yet. Re- 
ports reaching the market show that 


only little better than half the crop was 
dug by the 3rd week in October. The 
next two or three wecks are going to de- 
termine which way the market will turn, 
If State growers are able to secure their 
crop before heavy freezes set in, we are 


going to have a fairly steady potato 
market. We should have enough pota- 
toes to go round. If a few million 
bushels are caught we are going to hear 
an entirely different story and see values 
harden materially. Conditions up-state 


and 


slow. 


ideal for digging 
been extremely 


been 
have 


have not 
operations 


GOOD DEMAND FOR HAY 


Hay receipts have been light. The 
demand for all grades has been active 
which leaves the market in a steady and 


firm condition. For one thing there is 
considerable stock from previous arriv- 
als that has been serving to keep the 
market sufficiently supplied without 
permitting any sharp price advance. No, 
1 timothy is still selling at $31 as the 
inside price with No. 2 at $25 to $26 
and No. 3 at $23 to $24. Fancy light 
clover mixed $25 to $26, No. 2, $23 to 


$24. Mixed hay generally sells at from 
$21 to $24. Smail bales as usual are 
bringing a dollar less than large ones. 


Oats straw is selling at $12 to $13 and 
rye straw at about twice those figures. 


NO CHANGE IN APPLES 


There is absolutely no change in the 
apple market, although fresh receipts 
of barreled and basket stock are only 
moderate. Nevertheless the heavy car- 
ryovers from previous arrivals continue 
to exert a very strong influence on the 
market keeping it slow, irregular, espec- 
ially on average quali which form 
the bulk of the supply. Fancy marks are 
the only ones that are selling, although 
prices are no different than a week 


CABBAGE A LITTLE BETTER 


ties 


ago. 


The price of Danish cabbage from 
New York State has improved fraction- 
ally since our last report to $18 to $20 
a ton covering the general range. Al- 
though the market is not at all bullish 
the tone is fairly steady and trade is in 
a healthy state. Cooler weather has 
helped matters considerably. 


BEAN PRICES HIGHER 
The bean market has taken on a bulge 
cooler weather set in and he out- 


since 
look has considerably improved. Pea 
beans are firm and advancing. On the 


26th prices ranged from $5.75 to $6.25, 


representing a 25-cent gain for the 
week. Red kidneys are now $8.50 to $9 
and trending upward, their gain also 


being 25c on a hundred. White kidneys 
are $7.25 to $7.75, which shows no gain 
as do marrows at $6.50 to $7. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market is about the same 
as it was a weck ago, although top quo- 
tations have been reached with a little 
more difficulty. A few sales are reporte 
ed at $16.50 to $17 but fair stock is use 
ually selling from $12 to $15.50. 

The lamb market is not quite as good 
as it was last week. It is irregular and 
slightly easier. Good “State” lambs 
are generally selling from $12 to $14.25. 

The live hog market still stays strong, 
Yorkers from 100 to 150 selling from 
$13.50 to $14; 160 to 200 pownds gen- 
erally selling from $14 to $14.30 but 
heavier weights fall considerably under 
these prices. 











' WE OFFER— 
Fishkill Gladys Hengerveld Inka 


BORN MARCH 26, 1926—PRICE $100. 

This heifer obtains a rich combination of 
breeding from all sides of her pedigree. 

Her sire is from a four year old that made 
nearly 900 Ib. of butter in ten months, an 
the sire is also a son of Hengerveld Home- 
stead De Kol 4th, a good son of a 30 tb. four 
year old daughter of Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka. 

Her dam made 19 Ib. D 
also a good ten month record, and her sire, 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, is the best son 
of the great milk sire, Colantha Johanna Lad. 

For further narticulars write to 


FISHKILL FARMS 


as a two year old, 








HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR.. Owner 
Hopewell Junction - New York 
. - 
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The Farm News 
Farm Boys Juage Cows at Dairy Show 


|= team of boys representing New 

York in the agricultural school 
judging contest at the National Dairy 
Show at Detroit, was made up of Will- 
jam Moran of Canandaigua, Alvin Hil- 
ficker of Webster, Lawrence Kenney of 
Jordan with Francis Hyatt of Marcellus 
as alternate. These boys went under 
the guidance of Glen J. Wight, teacher 
of agriculture at Canandaigua. 

The New York boys as a team captur- 
ed first place in judging Ayrshires and 
thereby won the silver cup given in the 
contest. Lawrence Kenney was second 
highest individual and Alvin Hilficker 
was tenth in this breed among the en- 
tire field of 69 participants. Lawrence 
Kenney was awarded a silver medal giv- 
en by the Ayrshire Breeders Associa- 
tion. 

In judging Holsteins, Alvin Hilficker 
again won a place and a bronze medal 
by ranking third in the list and Law- 
rence Kenney placed 8th in judging 
Guernseys. 

Placed Four Rings 


The contest consisted of placing and 
indicating reasons for rings of four ani- 
mals each in all four dairy breeds, Ayr- 
shires, Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guern- 
seys. 

The judging contest for vocational 
agricultural school boys was arranged 
by J. A. Linke and C. H. Lane of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and after the speaking Mr. Lane an- 
nounced the winners of the various 
awards. 

The California team was highest in 
totaling all four breeds. Other state 
teams among the first five were New 
Jersey, Maryland, Georgia and Illinois 
in the order named. John Gleason of 
Minnesota, highest scorer in all breeds 
was awarded a $400 scholarship good at 
any State Agricultural College. 

In the separate breeds, New York 
stood first in Ayrshires, Tennessee first 
in Holsteins, Illinois first in Guernseys 
and Georgia first in Jerseys. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America awarded a $400 scholarship and 
a gold medal to the highest boy in Hol- 
steins and silver and bronze medals were 
given to the 2nd and 3rd boys. The 
bronze medal was won by Alvin Hil- 
fiker of Webster, N. Y 

The Jersey Breeders Association gave 
gold, silver and bronze medals to the 
high boys in Jerseys. 


The Junior Contest 


In the junior 4-H club contest, Will- 
Griffith of Herkimer, Raymond Mc- 
Laughlin of Delhi and Peter Lucksinger 


of Syracuse represented New York with 
Baumes Marshman of Oxford as alter- 
nate member of the team. John Len- 
nox, County Leader of Junior Extension 
of Delaware county accompanied the 
team. 

As a team these boys placed thir- 
teenth among the 21 states entering in 
this contest. 

Each of the eight boys from New 
York State who took part in the Nation- 
al dairy judging competition won their 
places at the dairy cattle judging contest 
held at the State Fair at Syracuse on 
August 30th wnder the direction of W. 
J. Weaver of the Education Depart- 
ment who was Superintendent of the 
boys judging at the fair. As prizes for 
winning at the State Fair, each boy was 
awarded $50 by the State Fair Commis- 
sion, which amount took care of the ex- 
penses of the trip to Detroit. 

John T. Willman and W. J. Weaver 
also attended the contest at Detroit as 
representatives respectively of the State 
College of Agriculture and the State 
Department of Education, and assisted 
those in charge in organizing the groups 
and scoring the judging so that the re- 
sults might be promptly announced. 
Cattle Epidemic in New Jersey 
A SERIOUS cattle epidemic is reported 

in Sussex County, New Jersey. Vesi- 
cular Stomatis is the name of the disease 
and it affects cattle and horses. Over 
300 cases are reported in the county and 
shipment of all milk from affected herds 
has been stopped. 

The State Board has quarantined the 
entire county and the adjoining townships 
in Warren County. Federal authorities 
are on the grounds working with the state 
forces. The commission is under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. William Duyree, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and 
Dr. J. H. McNeil, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry. 

The source of infection is not known and 
as there is no known remedy for the dis- 
ease the control must depend upon strict 
quarantine and prevention of the spread 
of this disease. 








Farmers’ Meetings 

Nov. 9, 10, 11—Annual meeting, New 
York State Farm and Home Bureau 
Federation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 10, 11, 12—Forest protective confer- 
ence at New York State College of 
Forestry Syracuse University. 

Nov. 10-18—Annual session, The Na- 
tional Grange, Portland, Me. 

Nov. 17—Annual meeting, Farm and Home 
Bureau, Lowville, N. Y. 











New York Agricultural School Team that took part In the Dairy Cattle Judging 
contest In competition with teams from 23 states at the National Dairy Show: 

Front (Left to Right)—Members of the team, William Moran, Canandaigua; 
Lawrence Kenney, Jordan; Alvin Hilficker, Webster. 

Rear—Gien J. Wight, teacher of agriculture, Canandaigua; Francis Hyatt, Mar- 
eelius, alternate; W. J. Weaver, Supervisor of Agricultural E 


ducation, Albany. 


Modern conditions hand the profits to the 
farmer who is in the right locality. 


Many a locality that was right, is wrong 
now. Before you get your year’s expenses 
paid, farmers in other localities are banking 
clear profits. 


The right locality for you has a Climate 
that lets you sell the big cities what they 
want when they want it—to get it EARLY 
they pay HIGH. 


The place where you can raise big early 
crops at lowest cost and sell them high is 
in the “Eastern Shore” Peninsula between 





A tough Furrow to Plow?— 
Come where the Plowing’s Easier 


Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 


6,000 sq. miles with advantages beyond 
comparison. Earlier crops than in many 
localities farther South. Cooperative asso- 
ciations sell to the biggest Eastern cities, 
Land available through parceling of fine 
large farms for more intensive cultivation, 
Prices low. 

Send for big, interesting Folder. We 
can’t tell the story in this small space. 


Our association has nothing to sell. Our 
farmer members believe a// farmers should 
know the locality’s advantages, 


DEL MAR-VA 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 





Del-Mar-Va 


Please send 





126 Del-Mar-Va Bldg., Salisbury, Md. 


Farming I am interested in is 


Eastern Shore Association 


me descriptive Booklet. The kind of 








| Name - 


Trade Mark of 
the famous 








“Eastern Shore”’ | Address 
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APPLE EXCHANGE 








As we suggested In an editorial last week 
we are listing below names of apple grow- 
ers who have taken advantage of our offer 
to put In an apple exchange, their name 
and the kind of apples they have for sale, 
for a few issues free of charge. 

We do this In order to put farmers who 
do not have apples, In touch with a good 
supply and also to help growers who have 
a surplus for sale. We do not assume 
any further responsibility as to quality, 
business relations, etc., but we urge farm- 
ers without apples to avail themselves of 
this chance to obtaln a supply of the great- 
est fruit In the world.—The Editors. 





FOR SALE 





RED HOOK, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

Fred Schultz. Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Jona- 
than, Stark. 2% inch and up in barrels or E-Z 
pack baskets. 





BLUFF POINT, Yates Co., N. Y. 
Howard G. Davis. Greenings, Spies, Baldwins, 
Kings. 





MILTON, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Alfred C. Jenkins. Baldwins, Jonathans, Ben 
Davis, Northern Spies, Newtown Pippins. Bar- 
rels. 





ARTHURSBURG, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Marthin E. Thew. R. I. Greenings, Baldwins, 
Kings, Jonathans. 





JORDAN, Onondaga Co., R. I., N. Y. 

Claude J Mills. Baldwins, Greenings, Stark, 
Russett, Ben Davis. A grade. Farm in town 
of Cato, Cayuga County. 





BURDETT. Schuyler Co., N. Y. 
George W. Gardner. Kings, Greenings, Bald- 
wins. 


FINDLEY LAKE, Chautauqua Co., N. 

a E. Giles. Baldwins, Northern Spy, Wolf Riv- 
R. I. Greening, Ben Davis, King. Baskets, 

a. 75c per bushel and up. 











WALDEN, Orange Co., N. Y. 

George Merritt. Stark, Rome Beauty, Greenings, 
Baldwins, Black Bens, Lady Sweets. Sprayed 
stock, barrels or baskets. Will exchange for 
sweet potatoes and onions. 





SOUTH DAYTON, Cattaraugus Co. 
L. D. Parsell. Greening, Baldwin, soy Bushel 
hampers, 





CAMPBELL, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
E. L. Kno wles & Som. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. 
In boxes, 14% bushels per box. 





FORESTVILLE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
L. M. Downer. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. Trees 
sprayed, pruned and fertilized. 





LIBERTY, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 
Charles Taylor. King, Greening, Baldwin, Delici-+ 
ous. Barrels or baskets 





WALDEN, Orange Co., R. D. 2, N. Y. 
EE Morrissey. Baldwin, Greening, Northern 
Spy. Price reasonable. 





ULSTER PARK, Ulster Co., N. 

Raphacl Klein. Stayman Wines ap, Baldwin, 
Wagener, Golden Pippin. Barrels, baskets, cor- 
rugated paper boxes. 





COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
George M. More. Northern Spy, Greening, Balde 
win, Pound Sweets. 





SEWARD, Schoharie Co., N. Y. ; 
W. S. Rowley. Spy, Pound Sweets and King. 





WESTFIELD, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
J. E. Hall. Baldwin. Sprayed. Bushel hampers. 


NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

G, C. Fowler. Twenty Ounce, Baldwin, Talman 
Sweets, Greening, King, Spy, Ben Davis. $1.00 
per bushel. 








CATAWISSA, Columbia Co., R. D. 4, Pa. 
Ray D. Levan. Baldwin, Greening, Pewakce, 
Smoke House, Northern Spy, Green Baldwin, 
Stark, Stark Delicious. Sprayed, good quality, 
boxes or barrel. 





pAamees. Ontario o, a. Zz. 
F. Standish. R. I. Greening, King, Wagener, 
vt. Spy, Ben Davis. Price reasonable. 


WESTOVER, Clearfield Co., R. D. 2, Pa. 





George Holes. Spy, Baldwin, Gano, York Im 
perial. Graded. 








Additional Apple Exchange Items on page 22 








sell one skin of your fur catch until you 
You do not know how much more 
rth 


Don't 
ret our price 


are \ until you ship direct to 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


ae today for Highest Prices in 
Trapper’s Supplies at Big Savings 
nat mn. All Free to You, 


W. hones HERSKOVITS Fur C0., 


74 West 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 


Just mail coupon below. It Means _Money to You. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


W. Irving Herskovits Fur Co., Inc. 

74 W. 28th St., New York. 
Send me absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of 
Traps. Guns, Baits and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Ship- 
ping Tags, Market Reports, How to Trap, Game Laws, 
ete. 


Name - R.F.D. 


\ddress 








The Bat 


1y 5 bessew thie os ’ 
ing book, ar 1 you must road it Yo a) 
tit Free he Pathf This 
mystery, a8 
on t 






the world’s gr atest 





Sense, » PAS situatio 
esawillr 
“You, toe, ¢ 





r 
ta s for the next 13 big issues » f ‘The Pathtinder the 
Na s most informing and ent sinine 7 
which « stoy every w oh discst f att t $0 rn 
ment. Every issue is chock andy world news and 1 res, 
stories, travel! articles, puzziea, r « r i jit ais 
and A wrtain thant a new Ford ot half MERCHANT 


The Pathfinder, ; ‘aan p Be St a. Washington, o. ‘c 


L- © Magazine Carbine 


. © getk on, 5 shot, ealib. rim fire. Weight 7 
; lo 20 inch; in good order 

tad $4. 50 con. ‘ . ridges $1.50 per! 0. 

45 Acres Army Goods, New hemo 4925, 

60th Renivereary issue, ; f 
v.« 


YR bigger prices, quicker payments, square deal 
and liberal assortment, ship your raw fu rs to 
} Geo. I. Fox Inc., in New York where 90% of all 
| furs are marketed. We charge no commission. We 
| pay or refund all shipping charges. We keep you 

correctly posted on the latest fur prices. Send your 
name and ad address at once for the FOX-New York 
Guaranteed Fur Price List and FREE Shipping Tags, 
and get New York Market Quotations. 


GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 
256 West 30th St., New York City 























trat taren and informat n of all 
American nm tary guna and pistols sine 

also rifles, revolvers, uniforme, tent knapsacks, 
radd) a, war medals, ete Mailed We Nowe 


Special New Circular for 2c stan 1865, 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 











“PRAPPERS 


_— Get More Money —_— 
For Muskrat, Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 
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The Old Reliable Exterminator 





WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Id f mn 
; . ' Usedthe World over, formany generations, 
ors 6 Sram, Weemgue, ©. © to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 
C O R N Hi U Ss K E FR S druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


Hterature 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. ' 





cuicoret CORN HUSKER ce., 
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The Story of ‘‘Johnny 
Appleseed’’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
liberal ways and accused him of run- 
ing a free tavern. 
But by far his bist gifts were the 


apple seeds which he bestowed upon the 


settlers. He began by furnishing his 
guests with small apple trees, but these 
did prove satisfactory, and he found 
that the seeds could be more conveni- 
ently handled. So each settler who 
went down the river received a small 


deer-skin bag containing about an ounce 
of apple seeds as a parting gift from 
Chapman, and in many a pioneer family 
of Indiana and Ohio today the tradition 
of the tiny bag of seeds is ‘still cher- 
ished as an incident of family history. 
After than a Pitts- 
burgh, Chapman began to realize that he 
must push out further into the wilder- 
ness if he was to accomplish what he 
beiieved to be his mission in life. Stories 
were ight to that the 
not ach much 


more decade in 


brot pio- 


suc- 


his cars 
neers were ieving 
cess with their orchards. 
So, although it must have been a great 
hardship for him to leave his pleasant 


home with its gardens, nursery, and the 
orchard he had been twelve years in 
developing, Chapman decided to an- 
swer the call to greater service. His 


home he gave to a poor widow, and the 
only condition accompanying the gift 
was a request that she be kind to every 
one who journeyed that way as he had 
al\.ays tried to be. And so one day in 
1806 “Johnny Appleseed” set out for his 
long, lonesome journey down the Ohio. 

He landed at Marietta, Ohio, where 
he told the astonished settlers that he 
had come among them to plant nurseries 
and orchards in order that they might 
be supplied with the fruit which he con- 
sidered so essential to health and with 
the flowers he loved so well. In Mari- 
etta he established his first nursery, and 
from there he started out on his first 
tour of the Ohio settlements in 1807. 

On that trip, which was made entire- 
ly on foot, he penetrated as far north 


as the present sites of Cleveland and 
Toledo. We of the present day can 
hardly picture the hardships and priva- 


tions he endured on this trip. Many a 


night he was obliged to sleep in the open 
woods or prairies as the scttlements 
were long distances apart. After an ab- 
sence of seven months he returned to 
Marietta, greatly reduced by the toils 
and privations he had undergone. That 


fall he returned to Pittsburgh for the pur- 
of obtaining mor« As soon 
as the river was navigable in the spring, 
he more set his face toward the 
wilderness. During that year he estab- 
lished nurseries near the present cities 
of Ashland, Mansfield, Salem, and Dela- 
ware and visited many new settlers who 


secds 


pose 


once 





had come into the country since his 
previous tour of the settlements. 

It is now nearly eighty ycars since 
Chapman made his last journey through 
the Indiana and Ohio country and laid 
down his burden, having gloriously ac- 
complished his mission The rough 
trails he traveled have long since devel- 
oped into broad highways, and the wil- 
| derness where in he wrought so well 
has become one of the most fertile and 
prosperous regions in the country. And 
so today when the descendants of the 
pioneers of that region pause to study 
the history of those early times, they 
find the gentle personality of “Johnny 





Appk seed” and the 


part he played in the 


prevading its pages, 


drama looming big 


in the scale of accomplishments. 
Three of the cities where Chapman 
established his nurseries have erected 


monuments to his memory, but one can 
not help feeling that the tribute paid him 
by the people of Chicago is more in 
keeping with his life and works. For 
whenever spring comes, and the apple 
trees he so well loved burst into bloom, 
the memorial orchard in the forest pre- 
serve will foster grateful thoughts of 
“Johnny Appleseed” and his service to 





More 


and 
Better 
Work 


is possible 
the coldest 
weather 

if you wear 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s®+ Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


It is made of strong, windproof, 
warm knit cloth with knit-in wool- 
fleece lining and is properly cut to 


fit snugly without binding. Keeps 
you warm and comfortable on the 
coldest days. 

Ask your dealer to show you the three styles— 
coat with or without collar, and vest. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes. Coats, 
Rugs, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK ‘ives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides. etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladiy farnished. Send us your furs tor 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
_ THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
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All Winter = 








Just build a GLASS CLOTH 

acratch shed x our hen ©T.B. 
house and i will get amazing egg omnte al’ winter be- 
eause GLASS C LOTH admits my sun’s onerg 


rays. 
(Plain glass stops them.) In use by thousands with great 
success. Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch ene 
clos Transparent, wate Bot weathe rp proof 


SP ECIALE Lig QE 


anteex ‘d. Instructions, “Feeding for 
illustrating uses on request. (Al 


Eggs’ with each order Catal 
so sold by many dealers. 
TURNER BROS, weitinstsn, Onie 
SQUAB BOOK 


NUMBER A 


Send now for this interesting book tellin; 
how a beginner started omall in ge 
with no money, now has a $30,000 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid 
$100 a barrel. You can do the same 
of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three, 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 434 H Street, Melrose Hi Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 





























Mere Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
otbersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 vagesa, 


, . 

@ Months’ Trial 15¢c 
One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 

for framing FREE every other issue, 

Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Trihure. Dept. 42 Mount Morris, IIL 


OULTRY. 














| POULTRY BREEDERS | 
QUALITY PULLETS ‘Ys. ate 


old 
pulicts trom tarm range, high quality stock. 
Leghorns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Keds, Barred 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
uff Orpington and Muinorcas at $1.50 each Lrah- 





offer 
months 


mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each. 
Mature, laying Pullets, all breeds at bargaim 
prices. Baby Chicks hatched weekly all year 
around. (/ilustrated Catalog Free. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewoos, W. 4 
Member American Baby Chick Producers Association 


BABY CHICKS en on all orders received 


tnis month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock. Husky 
chicks 12 varieties. Send for price list. Custom hatch- 
ing. SCYOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., Hacken- 
sack, NW. J. Phone 1604. 





BIG DISCOUNT now giv- 





Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares. Day Chicks. Ege, 





mankind. 


| “oui STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Dueks, 


low Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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How to Get Better Light 


Detailed Intormation About Farm Systems 


Epitor’s Note:—In a recent tssue we 
had on editorial offering to give farmers 
information by letier about the different 
kinds of lighting plants. There have been 
so many letters asking for this help, show- 
ing that the interest was so general, that 
we have decided to publish the article so 
that everybody can have the benefit of this 
information. This article is given below. 
We will be glad to go into further details 
with anyone by letter and also to give the 
names of firms who have the different 
kinds of lighting plants and equipment for 


sale. 
oo principal objections to the ordi- 
nary kerosene wick lamp are that 
the light is insufficient and of poor qual- 
ity. The easiest way of improving the 
light given by kerosene is to buy what 
is commonly known as a kerosene man- 
tle lamp. One brand of this type of 
lamp retails for $8.00, but we understand 
that there are some good lamps of this 
type that can be bought for somewhat 
less. Mantles cost about 25 cents. The 
statement is made that by using a man- 
tle about four times as much light from 
the same amount of oil is given as from 
a wick lamp, the light is of much better 
quality, and less heat is given off. The 
points to watch, with a kerosene mantle 
lamp, are careful and proper trimming, 
care in handling it, as the mantles are 
very easily broken, and care that the 
wick is not turned too high or too rap- 
idly when it is first lighted. If turned 
to. high, carbon will be depuosited on 
the mantle and if not turned on it will 
smoke very badly. This does not in- 
jure the mantle, but the carbon will 
burn off as the wick is turned lower. So 
far as we know there is no way to add 
a mantle to a lamp unless it is especially 
constructed for this purpose. With 
reasonable care a kerosene mantle lamp 
will give excellent service. 
Gasoline Lamps 

There are two types of gasoline press- 
ure lamps. One type is portable and 
the pressure is given by a small hand 
air pump, while the other has a central 
gasoline pressure tank with pipe lines 
running through each lamp. These port- 
able gasoline lamps give fully as good 
light as the kerosene mantle lamp, but 
need more care. The gasoline goes 
through a very small pin hole which 
becomes easily clogged if the gasoline is 
not perfectly clean. There is also a 
slight hissing noise to this lamp, which 
however, is not objectionable as one 
soon becomes accustomed to it. These 
lamps cost from $5.00 each up. 


Acetylene Lighting System 

A common form of an acetylene light- 
ing system consists of a tank which gen- 
erates and stores gas and a system of 
pipes which carries the gas to the lamps. 
There has been much improvement in 
these plants within a few years so that 
they are now safe and reliable. 

Acetylene is a non-poisonous gas 
which gives a light practically the same 
as daylight. 

It is always difficult to quote costs. 
However, it is probable that $500 is the 
minimum amount for the installation of 
a fairly complete and reliable system. 
These plants are practically indestructi- 
ble and after installation the chief cost 
is the carbide from which the gas is 
manufactured. The usual cost for a 
farm family varies from $1.50 to $3.00 
per month. The acetylene lighting plant 
can be used for lights, flat irons, cook- 
ing and heating but cannot be used for 
power. 

Electric Lights 

It is commonly stated that where a 
Power line runs by a farm that this 
furnishes the best possible source of 
power for the farm. Power companies 
are now studying this problem and are 
enccavoring to work out ways by which 
farmers can economically use this pow- 





er in sufficient quantity so that it will 
pay to extend their lines. Power from 
such a line is available not only for 
lights, motors and refrigerating appara- 
tus, but can also be used for heating, 
which is not practical to any great ex- 
tent on the farm electric light plant. The 
Public Service Power line is also cheap 
as to first cost and the upkeep is less. 
The lowest cost at which a set of farm 
buildings can be wired is about $200 wp. 
Farm Electric Plants 

However, there are thousands of 
farms where the public service is not 
available, and probably will not be avail- 
able for several years, and that is where 
the individual farm electric plant serves 
its purpose. The ordinary electric light 
plant consists of a gasoline engine, a 
generator, a storage battery and the 
usual wiring and fixtures. Five hundred 
dollars is probably the minimum price 
for which such a system could be in- 
stalled. The cost of course, will depend 
upon the amount of equipment and the 
number of lights. The cost of opera- 
tion after this plant is installed, is main- 
ly for the gasoline required to operate 
the engine and the replacing of the stor- 
age batteries when they are worn out. 
The average life of these storage batter- 
ies is about five or six years and the 
minimum cost of replacing them is 
about $150. It has been stated that 
the average life of a storage battery is 
approximately 400 complete charges and 
discharges. There are some plants that 
now dispense with the expensive bat- 
teries and give power direct and the cost 
of installation of these is considerably 
less than the battery outfit. 

The advantage of an electric farm 
lighting system over an acetylene sys- 
tem is that electricity can be used for 
running motors for power refrigerating 
systems, vacuum cleaners, etc., but can- 
not be used for heat, as can the acety- 
lene. Farm electric plants are very sat- 
isfactory and give fine service where a 
power line is not available. 

It is possible on some farms to run 
the generator by a water wheel and 
where this can be done it furnishes a 
cheap source of power. If you have con- 
ditions which you feel might make this 
possible, we suggest that you get in 
touch with your county farm bureau 
manager or the engineer of the State 
Department of Agriculture. There has 
also been some development recently 
toward running a generator by wind 
power, but as yet is hardly beyond the 
experimental stage. We will give the 
names of some companies later who sell 
such equipment. 

Where there is a prospect that a pub- 
lic service electric power line will soon 
be available, it would seem inadvisable 
to spend a very large sum of money on 
a lightning plant. Tests have shown 
that the public service power line gives 
the most economical service. Some sub- 
scribers have asked our recommendation 
as to what kind of lighting plant to buy. 
We feel that it is almost impossible to 
give this information, inasmuch as the 
best kind of equipment to buy will de- 
pend largely upon the individual bank 
roll. However, if you are contemplat- 
ing changing your lightning system and 
will give us the details of your circum- 
stances including any preference to the 
kind of system preferred, we will be 
glad to give you any suggestions and 
recommendations by individual letter. 





If the average housewife who lives on 
a farm fully understood to what extent 
electricity would lighten her tasks, and at 
what little expense compared with the 
cost of manual labor, there would be a 
universal demand for immediate extension 
of electric service to the farming com- 
munities and for really adequate wiring 
installations and complete outfits of ap- 
pliances.—F. C. H. 
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Ford Trucks 
do the big jobs 


too with War- | 
ford equipment. | 


Maybe you think the Ford isn’t big 
enough for your needs? 


You have a big surprise coming! 
Before you tie up three times as 
much money, ask the Ford dealer, 
or the nearest Warford Distributor. 


Warford 


PRODAUCTS 


\"* Warford Corp., 44 Whitehall St., New York City 
















Foster Warford Company, Albany, Auburn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Warford Eastern Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Massachusetts Warford Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Warford Pittsburgh Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me full information—without 
obligation on my part. 











{ ]} Ihave a Ford Truck [ } I expect to have one 
(Please check which) 











© AP PA RI Pe me Cate 


Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor IF 














’ IT want to Give YOU. 
this new ENGINE 
stole) Cea - ta 4 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 
provements and refinements, and owing to mass 
production, I am ee oy Lower new 

extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 
more than rated power from almost any kind 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 
Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 
trouble. Life 
time guaran- 
tee. Most 
durable, eco- 4 













— DOWN 
BUYS A <°. 
WITTE iiemsse: 


WITTE Engines are sold the world over 


but te the honest American farmer 1 give prefer- 
















ential tr w prices and easy terms. —a Fee 
$5.0€ brings this engine to you! Low balance (= => = : = 
split inte easy monthly terms. == 2 _ 


The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— Runs on 

simple to run in any kind of weather—certainly a ae R Ker osene, 
marvel the product of §7 — experien ce in practical farm Gasoline, Distillate, 
wor! rea} all-purpose engine—m: i} farm jobs che: 

and easy. Book also describes Sawing « ond Pease outfits, Gas-Oil or Gas 


Simply send name today—no cost—no obligation ; 
FREE fir iis invercoting book. Get She arte tentee, Note These Points 
gines—even if youhavemy Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
= catalog—get my new able die-cast bearings, and many 
yh AN save and other refinements. Starts easy 
about making $500.00 to $1000.00 in the coldest weather. Special 
@ year with your power outfits. piston construction means more 
wer for less fuel. Speed regu- 
2—Valves-in- Head. HOU RS [stor enables it to be used on 
. P ligh ° well as on the 
O-Ticetinn Governor, giving SHIPPING heaviest om Tokes the place 
” of several engines. ron-Clad 

4A Rent | Baseaann, Geo-08, SERVICE Lige-time Guarantee. 


o=Perinst Hidh- Tension Meg- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


neto Ignition, 1807 Witte Buildin KANSAS CITY, MO 
@—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. | 1807 aaaere Build PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1807 Witte Building fi. 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features 
o=thtee Weight, Yet Dar- 

ice 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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THEY should not 

be just “‘fun days” 

for the youngsters, but from 
Granddad down everybody 
can enjoy the healthful 
sports that come with the 
snow and ice. 


Go to your “‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store for things 
that will turn 
cold, snow- 
bound days 
into play days. 
There you will 
find skates, 
hockey outfits, 





equipment for ice fishing 
and shotguns, rifles, ammu- 
nition, traps, etc. for winter 
hunting. Buy at the ‘‘tag’”’ 
store to be sure of getting 
things that will stand the 
and 


strain of vigorous use 
will last more 
than one sea- 
son. The pleas- 
ure you will 
derive will be 
greater, and 
the cost will be 
less for the quality you will 
get. Your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store is the right 
place to buy sport goods as 
well as hardware necessities 
for everyday farm life. 





Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 








edged to Rena 
la . ‘ cra 
al Farm Service, 
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| District No 


| Orange, N. Y. 
| District No. 5, 
Vv. 


| District No. 3, 


shall be exercised through written con- 
tract conforming to all regulations of this 
organization. 

Article No. 2.—Producers organizations, 
whose officials have legal authority to en- 
ter into such written agreement, may be- 
come members of this association through 
the execution of the membership contract 
by its duly authorized executives. 

Article No. 3.—Any individual owning 
an interest in milk that is to be delivered 
to this association for the purpose of mar- 
keting, whether farm tenant, farm owner, 
or otherwise investor, shall be considered 
an actual milk producer. 

Article No. 4.—Whenever a member of 
this association ceases to be an actual pro- 
ducer of milk for a period of six months, 
his membership will terminate by default. 
Any member through written notice to the 
association may withdraw therefrom dur- 
ing the month of February of any year, 
such withdrawal to become effective on 
the first day of April next following, sub- 
ject to any indebtedness either party may 
have to the other. 

Article No. 5.—The association shall at 
all times be under the control of its mem- 
through representatives of their 

For the purpose of such control 


bers 

choice. 
and representation the several groups of 
members delivering milk to separate re- 
ceiving stations shall organize themselves 
local bodies. Each local body shall 
own officers and its representatives 


into 
elect its 
to attend the meetings of its district or- 
ganization. In all local matters each mem- 
ber shall have one vote and each district 
representative of a local body shall have 
as many votes in his district organization 
as there were members attending the local 
meeting at which he was chosen to repre- 
sent them. 

The annual meeting of each local body 
for the election of its officers shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of December 
each year and written notices for all its 
regular and special meetings shall be mail- 
ed by its proper officer to all its members 
at least five days prior thereto stating the 
time, place and object of such meetings. 

Article No. 6.—For the purpose of in- 
itial organization the territory commonly 
known as the New York Milk Shed 
throughout which the operations of this 
contemplated shall be 
representative 


organization 
divided 


districts as 


are 
into twenty-four 
follows: 


District No. 1, counties of 


Middlesex, N. J. Sussex, N. J. 
Morris, N. J. Warren, N. J. 
Somerset. N. J. Hunterdon, N. J. 


Northampton, Pa. 


District No. 2, counties of 
Putnam, N. J Fairfield, Conn, 


Westchester, N. Y. Litchfield, Conn. 
Dutchess, N. Y. Berkshire, Mass. 
Columbia, N. Y. 


counties of 


Renssalaer, N. Y. Rutland, Vt. 
Essex, N. Y. Saratoga, N. Y. 
Clinton, N. Y. Washington, N. Y. 
Chittenden, Vt. Washington, Vt. 

| Addison, Vt. 


4, counties of 


Sullivan, N. Y. 
counties of 


Uister, N. Greene, N. Y. 
Schoharie, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Montgomery, N. Y. 
| Fulton, N. Y. 

| District No. 6, county cf 

| Delaware, N. Y. 

District No. 7, county of 

Otsego, N. Y. 

District No. 8, counties of 

Herkimer, N. Y. Onelda, N. Y. 
District No. 9, counties of 

St. Lawrence, N.Y. Franklin, N. Y. 
District No. 10, counties of 

Jefferson, N. Y. Lewis, N. Y. 
District No. 11, counties of 





Onondaga, N. Y. 


counties of 
Cayuga, N. Y. 


county of 


Madison, N. Y. 
District No. 12, 
Oswego, N. ¥. 
District No. 13, 
Chenango, N. Y. 
District No. 14 
Cortiand, N. Y. 
Tompkins, N. Y. 
District No. 15, 
Genessee, N. Y. 


Wyoming, N. Y. 
Monroe, Ve 


counles of 


Seneca, 
Yates, 


N. Y. 
N. Y¥. 


countles of 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Livingston, N. Y. 
Ontario, N. Y. 
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District No. 16, countles of 

Erle, N. Y. Orleans, N. Y. 
Niagara, N. Y. 

District No. 17, countles of 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Crawford, Pa. 
Erle, Pa. 


District No. 18, counties of 


Cattaraugus, N. Y. Warren, Pa, 
McKean, Pa. 

District No. 19, countles of 
Allegany, N. Y. Potter, Pa. 
District No. 20, counties of 
Steuben, N. Y. Tioga, Pa, 


District No. 21, counties of 
Tioga, N. Y. 
Chemung, N. Y. Schuyler, N. Y. 


District No. 22, counties of 
Broome, N. Y. Susquehanna, 


Disrtict No. 23, counties of 


Pa. 


Wayne, Pa. Wyoming, Pa. 
Lackawanna, Pa, Pike, Pa, 
Monroe, Pa. 


District No. 24, counties of 
Bradford, Pa. Montcur, Pa, 


Center, Pa. Northumbertand, 
Columbia, Pa. Pa. 

Luzerne, Pa. Snyder, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Union, Pa. 
Lycoming, Pa. Sullivan, Pa. 


All local units in each district shall be 
represented by their chosen director. 

The Board of Directors of this asso- 
ciation by a two thirds vote shall have 
authority from time to time to make 
alterations of said districts to meet in- 
creasing demands of the fluid milk mar- 
kets. 

District Organization 


Article No. 7.—The representatives of 
the local units shall be the governing 
bodies of their respective districts and 
shall determine qualifications and voting 
strength of their members. 

They shall elect a secretary and such 
other officers as they may determine 
essential. 

Directors so chosen shall represent 
the members of their respective districts 
and shall constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors of this association. Each director 
shall be entitled to one vote on such 
Board. 

In order that the director may be at 
all times advised concerning the desires 
of individual members through their 
appointed delegates and in order also 
that members may be well informed in 
the affairs of the association, directors 
shall report monthly to the representa- 
tives of the local bodies. 

Election of Directors 


Article No. 8&—In each district in 
which a director is to be elected, meet- 
ings of local bodies shall be called on 
the last Saturday of April and at such 
meetings a vote may be taken to indi- 
cate the choice of the members present 
for a director to represent their dis- 
trict. 

If such a vote is taken the secretary 
of the meeting shall certify the result 
thereof to the district governing body 
and in any event he shall certify to 
such body the number of members pres- 
ent at such local meeting. 

A meeting of such governing body 
shall be held on the following second 
Tuesday in May and such meeting shall 
elect a chairman, a secretary and then 
proceed to elect a director. 

The attending representatives of local 
organizations shall on each ballot taken, 
cast a number of votes equal to the 
number of members certified to have 
been in attendance at their respective 
local meetings as aforesaid. 

A majority of the total number of 
votes cast shall determine the election 
of a director 

The secretary of such meeting shall 
certify the result of such election to the 
general secretary of this association 
stating the full name and address of the 
director so elected. 

Directors shall hold office wntil their 
successors have been elected. Vacancies 
in the office of director may be filled 
for the unexpired term upon the call of 
a special meeting of the district govern- 
ing board for such purpose. 


If the delegate received specific in- 
structions at the local meeting which 
appointed him, he shall at least carry 
out such instructions on the first ballot 
taken. 

The Association 


Article No. 9—The directors of the 
several districts shall be the governing 
body of the association and a majority 
of them shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

The Board of Directors shall be the 
supreme court of determination concerne- 
ing the election and qualification of its 
members. 

Directors shall be entitled to receive 
compensation for their services at the 
rate of Ten Dollars per day and neces- 
sary expenses when absent from their 
homes on duties of the association. 

The Board of Directors shall elect its 
own officers, manage all business affairs 
of the association and arrange all neces- 
sary regulations appertaining to its offi- 
cers and employees. 

The Board of Directors shall require 
all officers and employees having cus- 
tody of funds or property belonging to 
this association to execute satisfactory 
surety company bonds for the faithful 
performance of their duties and premium 
expenses therefor shall be borne by this 
association. 

Immediately upon the organization of 
the Board of Directors, they shall by lot 
divide themselves into classes of cight 
members each, arranging for the term 
of office for class No. 1 to expire in one 
year, class No. 2 to expire in two years 
and class No. 3 to expire in three years 


and thereafter their successors shall 
each be elected for a term of three 
years. 


Fiscal Year 


Article No. 10.—The fiscal year of this 
association shall begin on the first day 
of April and terminate on the last day 
of March. 


Annual Meeting 


Article No. 11.—The Board of Direce 
tors shall designate places always locate 
ed within the New York Milk Shed Tere 
ritory whereat annual and special meet- 
ings of this association shall be from 
time to time held. 

Each local organization shall be en- 
titled to send one representative to any 
annual or special meeting of the asso- 
ciation and cach representative shall be 
entitled to one vote. 


Fundamental No. 2 


“Employing a classified price plan 
for the sale of milk and its pro- 
ducts.” 

Article No. 1.—Realizing that violent 
fluctuations in the price of milk are 
detrimental both to producers and con- 
sumers, a classified price plan for the 
sale of milk and its products will be 
adopted by this association for the pure 
pose of stabilizing markets for same. 


Fundamental No. 4 


“Equalizing payment plan sub- 
ject to grade and differentials.” 
Article No. 1.—In order that the bene 

fits derived through this organization 
may be equally distributed among its 
members, all receipts from the sale of 
milk and milk products shall be blended 
into one general fund and out of such 
fund monthly pro-rata distribution sub- 
ject to variations in grade, transporta- 
tion costs, butterfat content and such 
other equitable differentials as this asso 
ciation may from time to time establish, 
less proportionate deductions to cover 
operating expenses, shall be made té 
each producing member. 


Fundamental No. 5 


“Comprehensive financing plan 
just and equitable to all.” 
Article No. 1.—This association shafl 


(Continued on opposite pagé) 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


How to Burn Out Soot 1n the Furnace 


What can | put iu our furnace to burn 
out the soot? The pipe running from the 
furnace to the flue is about 10 feet long, 
ana the furnace smokes so bad upstairs 
that we can hardly stand It. There should 
be something that will burn out this soot 
and we would appreciate any suggestions. 

BOUT the best way of burning out 

soot is to have a hot fire and then 
put on common dry salt by the handful. 
Some people also make,a practice about 
once a week of building up a roaring big 
fire of newspapers, shavings, excelsior, and 
so on, with the idea of touching off the 
soot and letting it burn out itself. There 
is always a certain amount of danger with 
either way of burning out soot, either 
from sparks working through cracks in 
the chimney, or from sparks dropping on 
to a shingle roof, Hence it is safer when 
the roof is wet or covered with snow. 

It is more than likely that the sooty 
odor is coming from the furnace rather 
than from the pipe, and before doing any- 
thing else you should be sure that the 
radiator and smoke passages in the furn- 
ace are cleaned out and all ashes and soot 
removed so that the smoke has an un- 
obstructed passage through the furnace. 
Better get a furnace man to look after 
this if you do not have a furnace cleaner 
and understand how to use it—I. W. D. 





How to Control Black Knot 


Our cherry and plum trees are troubled 
with black knot. We have tried cutting 
out the knots but do not seem to get rid 
Is there anything we can do other 


of it. 
we have done!—F. H., New 


than what 
York. 


(CUTTING out the knots is the only 

remedy we know for this disease. 
However, since it has not been successful 
in your{case, it may be that some point has 
been overlooked. The disease is spread 
during the spring and summer and so it 
naturally follows that the knots should 
be cut out during the fall or winter. The 
knots should be burned as soon as removed 
to prevent spread from them. If your 
trees are not too badly infected, it should 
be possible to control the disease by prun- 
ing out all knots this winter. If in very 
bad shape it may be necessary to cut the 
trees and start again. The disease does 
not spread very rapidly but in time will 
kill the entire tree. 





Bicycle Tires That Do Not Leak 


Can you tell me of any liquid to put In 
bicycie tires after they become old and 
fall to hold up in pressure? 

ARIOUS puncture proof preparations 

are on the market for this purpose 
and most of them will do the work. How- 
ever, I have never found anything much 
better than the plan I followed when I 
used to ride a bicycle a great deal. As 
soon as the tire began to have thread leaks 
and would not hold the pressure and I was 
sure the leak wasn’t in the valve, I un- 
screwed the valve stem, unscrewed the cap 
from my hand pump and removed the 
plunger, filled it with ordinary karo or 
corn syrup, replaced the plunger and 
forced the syrup into the tire. Two or 
three fillings of the small hand pump, or 
say half a teacup full of syrup, is enough 
to stop the leakage in an old tire for sev- 
eral months, or until it is ready to dis- 
card. The same thing is true with this as 
with all such preparation, it makes a messy 
job when it does happen to blow out, but 
it is effective for quite a good while— 
I, W. D. 





Quick Charging Battery 
Solutions 


An agent called upon me yesterday and 
tried to convince me that he had an acid 
which will break down sulphate and charge 
a battery In 30 minutes without detriment 
to the battery. 1! have looked In your 
Magazine for something to this effect, but 
find nothing. Can you tell me whether 
this Is a fraud or whether It can really be 
donet Any suggestions will be appreciated. 


IS sounds very much like the old 
quick charging battery solution fake, 


and my advice is to leave it severely alone. 
if you care anything for your battery or 
your money. Most of these which have 
been investigated have proved to be worse 
than useless and sold at a price about ten 
times that of good electrolyte. 

The storage battery manufacturers have 
the best chemists and electrical experts 
that money can hire working with the best 
equipment procurabie year after year with 
the sole idea of making their batteries 
better and longer lived; and it stands to 
reason that if these so-called quick charg- 
ing electrolytes ¢which can easjly be an- 
alyzed as to what they contain) had the 
wonderful quaiities claimed for them they 
would have been adopted long ago. The 
only safe electrolyte to use is that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of your bat- 
tery and it should be put in by an ex- 
perienced battery station man.—I. W. D. 





Questions About Radio 


What can be done when one cell of my 
battery fails to come up to normal charge? 
Should | add sulphuric acid? 


It is likely that the cell has developed 
a leak. You should be able to note this. 
It will be best to take the battery to a re- 
pair place and have the hard rubber cell 
mended. Do not attempt the repair your- 
self. Unless the plates are damaged or 
the cell leaky it should never be necessary 
to add anything but distilled water. 





A Plan For One Big Dairy 
Organization 
(Continued from opposite page) 


have authority to make such limited 
levies upon its members as may from 
time to time be necessary to create cap- 
ital funds for conducting its operations, 
to buy real and personal property, to 
build, own and control buildings, to re- 
tire loans and provide warking capital 
by making deductions therefor out of 
the monthly returns to members from 
the general fund according to quantities 
of milk delivered, but in no event shall 
deductions for such purpose exceed 15 
cents per 100 pounds of milk, unless 
through some extreme necessity it is so 
ordered by a three-fourths vote of all 
the directors of this association. 


Article No. 2—The association shall 
also have authority to borrow money 
when in the judgment of the Board of 
Directors such action will promote its 
efficiency and to pledge any property 
of this association as security for pay- 
ment. 


Article No. 3.—After the close of the 
fiscal year, each member shall receive a 
certificate showing the amount of money 
he has contributed to capital funds made 
in such form, payable at such time or 
times and bearing such rate of interest 
as determined by the association but the 
dates of maturity shall not exceed eight 
years or the rate of interest be less 
than four per cent or more than six per 
cent per annum. 


Accounts and Auditing 


Article No. 4—1. This association 
shall install a standard system of ac- 
counts and provide such accounting ap- 
purtenances as may be necessary to con- 
duct the business in a safe and orderly 
manner. 


2. The books and business of the 
association shall be audited quarterly by 
auditors selected by the membership. A 
complete annual audit shall be made by 
a competent accountant previous to the 
date of each annual meeting at which 
meeting his report shall be presented in 
full. Special audits shall be made upon 
order of the Board of Directors or upon 
a majority vote of the members at any 
annual or special meeting. 
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HEATING 


furnace and a good heat 


This heating system has 


Substantially Made 
Only the best materials are 
used in making Moncrief Fur- 
maces,—fine grey iron that 
transmits heat easily. All cast- 
ings are ground and fitted to- 

ether smoke and gas tight. 

o possibility of smoke and 
gases escaping into the air 
chamber. In every way the 
Moncrief is a superior 


¥. H. HANLON, Batavia, N. Y. J. F. CONANT 









MONCRIEF-MAJESTIC 


E. W. BURBANK SEED CO, _ Ry. Terminal Ware- 
29 Free St., Portland,Me. house Co., Troy, N. Y- 


Hil 
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SYSTEM 


Ger HEATING depends on two things,—a good 


distributing arrangement. 


The Moncrief-Majestic Heating System gives you both 
to a wonderful degree, at a moderate cost. 


been proved by years of 


experience to be greatly superior to pipeless furnace 
heating and is better than most standard installations. 


Correctly Installed 


The greatest requirement of 
ood installation is met by this 
eating system in providing 

ter than usual for air circu- 
ation. In addition, it adds a 
beautiful piece of furniture to 

) rooms. Your house is 
led with an abundance of gen» 

oan heated, healthfully hum 

idified, air without floor drafts, 


It will pay you to write for further particulars. 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 


R. E. CHENEY, 
16 Fiandreaux Ave. 


R. F.D.2 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ddletown, 


Made by 
THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


Fireproof—Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, 
Manager 


600 ROOMS—500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from 
$2.50 per day. Rooms with pri- 
vate bath and shower from 
$3.50 per day 


Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Penn- 
sylvania Rallroad—University of 
Pennsylvania—Franklin Field. 

















Candle 
Power 











Truck farmers, fruit growers, poultry 
raisers and live stock producers are pros- 
pering in the L. & N.-served South because 
of the mild climate, the all-year growing 
season and the constantly increasing de- 
mand for their products. Snow and ice are 
unknown in most sections of the South- 
land, labor is plentiful and cheap, and liv- 
ing conditions are excellent and moderate 
in price. For full particulars about the 
Southland as a 
place to live and f 
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eager E LAWRENCE swung ! feet 
to th ind and | up again. 


Never had friend n this 1 rved, 
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Beau Geste’—sy P. c. wren 


And tl “What is in the paper, might Ten Thousand Thundering Tin Devils,’ I 
one respectfully enquire, mon Com-_ shouted....‘You say that he says that they 
mandant,’ asked the Sergeant-Major. say that she says,’ I mocked. ‘Va ?#’en, 

‘The conf n of a thief—that he stole grand babbilard!’ I roared at him. ‘T’'ll 
ai is j 1,’ I replied. be on parade outside those gates in ten 

‘Which was the thief?’ said he. seconds, and if you and your gibbcring 

‘Oh me questions, my good chatterboxes are not awaiting me there 


imbecile ! ud I. ‘Ask me where the at attention....’ and my poor Sergeant 





et is, and whose is this bayonet, Major fled. 
W dis] d these dead men as de- I was the more angry at his news, for 
who fired two shots, and I had subconsciously expected something 

\ am mad or dreaming,’ | answer- of the sort. 
ed—and then pulled myself together. ‘Now What else, with these ignorant, super- 
eome with me,’ I bade him. ‘We will make stitious clods, who were the bravest of 
m rch below, and then dinner, the brave against human foes? None like 
1 a quict, sensible, reasonable discus- them. Every man a hero in battle....But 
1 ¢ ts, before we bury these what of that House of Death with its 
fcl detail an some of our men Watchers? That place into which their 
n, and return to Tokotu. I comrade had boldly climbed—and never 

you in command here until we come forth again. 

t orders and reliefs.’ Rastignac had begun it. And they had 
Sergeant-Major looked distinctly seen him face instant death rather than 





at this. ‘A'cre—for weeks!’ he enter it—Rastignac, the fearless reckless 
tly. devil, whose bravery alone had prevented 


We made our tour below, and, as before, his escapades from bringing him to a 


not r unusual met the eye, and there was court-martial and the Zephyrs. He, of all 

n of the trumpeter, alive or dead. men, was afraid of the place. There is 

We had n him climb on to that parapet nothing so infectious as ‘hat sort of panic. 
d apparently no living eye had beheld Well! One more fact to accept. 

lim again If the men would not enter the fort of 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


MIE: George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 
and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. On the train, de Beau- 
jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 

One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu, where de Beaujolais was stationed, 
bringing the news that a large force of Arabs had attacked the outlying fort of 
Zinderneuf. de Beaujolais at once set out with an advance party, on camels, or- 
dering the balance of his force to follow on mules. 

Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the fort intact, but although he 
heard two shots when ne approached the fort he found on closer examination 
that the defenders of the fort were all dead. One of de Beaujolais’ men entered 
the fort but did not return. On entering, de Beaujolais discovered that the Com- 
mandant appeared to have been murdered by one of his own men, but he was 
unable to find any living creature in the fort. One of the dead men, apparently 
an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a confession that he had stolen 
the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady Brandon. At this point, Law- 
rence, who has been somewhat bored by the story, shows intense interest. 














ik tate the os , , net 

and deliberately dropped 

Michael Geste!” 7 oo I was past wonder. I accepted things. Zinderneuf, they would not enter the fort 
Lawrence raised himself on his elbow Very weil, this was a place where Com- of Zinderneuf—and that was that. 

and stared at his fricnd incr - , mandants are murdered by non-existent But if the will of these scoundrels was 
“uy Secchedt Gestel Ent uegnewt You people; soldiers vanish like a whiff of coming into conflict with the evil of Henri 

don’t mean to tell me that Michael | ‘f€ smoke; and English letters concerning de Beaujolais, there were exciting times 

stole her sapphire and slunk off to ' one’s friends are found in the hands of ahead. Since they sought sorrow they 

Legion? ‘Beau “ ste! Get out...." Be gead Frenchmen. Very good. Be it so. should certainly find it—and as I put on 

said, and tell back. . We would ‘carry on’ as you say, and do my belt and boots again, I felt a certain 
“T do not know who the man was, 4, date . pray 

George. I saw two or three boys and It all came back to the bald facts that As I rode up, the Sergeant-Major Du- 

two so beautiful girls, — ' b : lon must be a soldier of the garrison four called the men to attention, and they 

Abbas, years ago. ih payin ght Nave wiccing, that he must have taken his rifle stood like graven images, the selected com- 

been one of them og would | ind left his bayonet in the sous-officier, pany on the right, while I made an elo- 


about right. And then, 
may have had nothing on carth to do with 
the paper Nor any other man on 


roof, except the sous-offi 





ordinary companiment to the sinister 


quent speech, the funeral oration of that 
brave band to whom we were about to give 
a military funeral with all the last honours 
that France could render to the worthy 
defenders of her honour and her Flag. 
Then, when the selected new garrison 
There it was—and nothing but lunacy got the order to march into the fort and 
could result from theory-making about the begin their new duties by bringing the 
rder, the trumpeter’s dis- dead out for burial—they did something 


istead of shooting him and awaiting praise 
that my trumpeter had van- 
ier had been 
im | ion of a confession, real or 
hogus, to the effect that Michael Geste 
had stolen his aunt’s famous sapphire. 


1; that the dead sous-offic 





ippcarane r Michacl Geste’s confession quite otherwise. 

and y it got there Taking the time from the right, with 
You do not want to hear those per- smartness and precision they stopped as 

fectly futile t ries—those explanations one man, laid their rifles on the ground, 


d nothing. But it may in- rose as one man and stood at attention! 


t vou to hear that I was faced that The right-hand man, a grizzled veteran 
evening, on top of the rest of my little of Madagascar, Tonquin, and Dahomey, 
{ with a military mutiny.” took a pace forward, saluted, and with 

( I ! ejaculated Lawrence, wooden face, said, ‘We prefer to die with 
nit the speaker Rastignac.’ 

Yi. At four o'clock I ordered the This was flat disobedience and rank 

nt-Major to fall the men in, and mutiny. I had hardly expected quite this. 


‘But Rastignac is not going to die. He 


ld tell off the new garrison for 
uf is going to live--long years, I hope—in 
In a most unusual manner the Sergeant- the Joyeux. You, however, who are but 
Major hung fire, so to speak, instead of cowardly sheep, led astray by him, shall 
ying smartly off about his duty. have the better fate. You shall die now, 
Vell?’ said I sharply. or enter Zinderneuf fort and do your duty 
here is going to | trouble, mon ....Sergeant-Major, have those rifles col- 
lant,’ he faltered. lected. Let the remainder of the Company 
Von Dieu, there is!’ I snapped, ‘and J right form, and on the order ‘Attention, 


the front rank will kneel, and on the order, 
“Fire,” every man will do his duty.’ 

But I knew better, George. That was 
precisely what they wonldn’t do; and I 
felt that this was my last parade. That 


ng to make it, if I have any non- 
What do you mean?’ 
‘Sergeant Lebaudy says that Corporal 


' > 
{ men Say... 
‘Name of the Name of th 


Name of 


accursed fort was still exerting its hor. 
rible influence. These fools feared that 
it would kill them if they entered it, 
and I feared it would kill them if they did 
not. For let me but handle them wrongly 
now, and they would shoot me and the 
non-commissioned officers and march off 
into the desert to certain death, as they be- 
came weakened from thirst and starvation. 
They would be harried and hunted and 
herded along by thé Arabs, and daily re- 
duced in numbers until a sudden rush 
swept over them and nothing remained for 
the survivors but horrible tortures. 

It was an awkward dilemna, George. If 
I ordered the Company to fire upon the 
squad, they would refuse and would theree 
by become mutineers themselves. They 
would then feel that they might as well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb, and, having 
shot me, take their chance of escape and 
freedom. 

If, on the other hand, I condoned this 
refusal—what of military discipline? Duty 
to my country came before my duty to 
these fellows, and I must not allow any 
pity for their probable fate to come bes 
tween me and my duty as a French officer. 

I decided that if they would die, then 
die they must—but I at least could do my 
best to save them. Without deviating 
from the path of duty, I would hold out 
a hand to them. 

If the company would not enter the fort 
they must expiate their military crime. 
If the Company would not carry out my 
orders and fire on the mutinecers, they must 
expiate their crime. 

If I were to be shot, I should at least 
be saved the unpleasantness of reporting 
that my men had mutinied, and I should 
ie in the knowledge that I had done my 
duty. 

Yes—-I would make it clear that dis- 
obedience to my orders would be death. 
Swift and sudden for some, lingering and 
horrible for many, sure and certain for 
all. Then I would ‘carry on’ as you say. 
Was I right, George?” 

“I think you were quite right, Jolly,” 
agreed Lawrence. 

“As I was deciding thus, all in the space 
of a few seconds, with every eye upon me 
and a terrible tension drawing every face,” 
continued de Beaujolais, “the Sergeante 
Major approached and saluted. I eyed 
him coldly. With his back to the men, he 
whispered: 

‘They won't do it, mon Commandant. 
For God's sake do not give the order. 
That Rastignac is their hero and leader. 
They will shoot you and desert en massé 
....A night’s rest will work wonders.... 
3esides, Lieutenant St. André and the 
Senegalese will be here by midnight. It 
is full moon tonight.’ 

‘And shall we sit and wait for the 
Senegalese, Dufour? I whispered back. 
‘Would you like to ask these fellows to 
spare us till they come?’ 

And looking from him to the men I said 
loudly : 

‘You are too merciful, Sergeant-Major. 
We don’t do things thus in the Spahis. 
3ut these are not Spahis. However, in 
consideration of the most excellent march 
the men have made, I will do as you beg 
and give these stricken fools till moon- 
rise. It gives me no pleasure to inflict 
punishment, and I hope no man will ine 
sist on being punished. We are all tired, 
and since you intercede for your men I 
grant a four-hour holiday. At moon-rise, 
our mottor is “Work or die.” Till then, 
all may rest. After then, the dead will be 
buried and the fort garrisoned. I hope 
there will be no more dead to be buried 
tonight.’ 

And I rode back to the oasis, hearing a$ 
I did so the voice of the Sergeant-Major, 
exhorting the men. 

He joined me a few minutes later. 

‘They'll never do it, mon Commandant, 
said he. ‘They'll fear the place worse than 
ever by moonlight. In the morning we 
could call for volunters to accompany us: 
And then the Senegalese....’ 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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UR next contest 
will be for the 
best map drawn by a 
Lone Scout. Refer to 
pages 75 and 76 in the 
first degree handbook, 
then draw a map of 
some territory near 
you and send it to us. 
Draw the map on 
white paper about 
8” by 10”. We sug- 
gest that you draw it first with pencil and 
then draw the lines with black ink, pre- 
ferably india ink. Do not attempt to get 
too much detail on a small paper. 
For the best map we will give as a prize 
a Waterproof Match box No. 1437 in the 
Scout catalogue. For the second best map 
we will give a U. S. army mess kit No. 
1459 in the catalogue. 
The contest will close January 1. 
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Preparedness for Farm Animals 


OUR sources of information and 

training in the first aid for farm 
animals can be secured from agricultural 
text books, merit badge booklets, farm 
journals, agricultural colleges, library 
books, county agricultural agents and Club 
leaders and from nearby veterinarians. 
Get help from all these sources and file in 
your First Aid Library files for study, 
training and practice and be prepared to 
give skillful first aid to the following: 

1. Cuts, bruises ana injuries of an ex- 
terior nature to al farm animals. 

2. What and how to treat for broken 
bones of legs, wings and ribs of animal 
life. Do not sheot or kill an animal 
simply because of a broken bone or in- 
jured hoof, foot or paw. 

3. How and what to do in case of 

rs, blemishes, weaknesses and imperfec- 
tion in 2nimal life: 

4. How treat for animal diseases and 
enemies. 

5. Prevention ot farm losses due to 
flies, mosquitoes, mites and lice. 

6. How to protect and encourage farm 
f.iends such as birds, toads, snakes and 
friendly wild life. 

7. How to prevent and eliminate farm 
enemies such as rats, mice and all rodents; 
-~Scouts should enter contests for their 
elimination. 

8 When and how to feed dairy herd 
so as to make more money and bring more 
family comforts. 

9. When and how to manage farm 
poultry so as to get more and better re- 
turns. 








The Farmer No Longer an 
Individualist 


(A Standard Farm Paper Message by 
William Allen White) 

HE boy of the next generation must 

always remember that the farmer 
$s no longer an individualist; he is a 
manufacturer, tak- 
ing the raw mater- 
ial of soil and sun 
and mixing it with 
brains and making 
food products and 
clothing material. 
He will fail unless 
he organizes, and 
to organize he must 
have high intelli- 
gence. The first 
thing for the farm- 
er to do is to ferti- 
lize his place with a first class brain 
food. 





WILt1aM ALLEN 
Waite 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 

Note to Boys—Will Allen White is 
one of the most famous and beloved 
American journalists. Spending his life 
in the little town of Emporia, he js to- 
day better known than most editors of 
great New York or Chicago dailies. And 
he especially loves and understands boys 
as his celebrated “Boyville” stories tes- 
tify. 
(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 

Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 
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Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


10. What to do to insure clean pure 
water for both home and barnyard use. 

11. What and how to prevent loss of 
new born cclts, calves, chicks, pigs and 
pups. 

12. Help to keep barns, stalls, pens and 
coops clean and pure to insure the happi- 
ness and 100% protection of all farm life. 

The above 12 first aid suggestions will 
be a real challenge to our modern, up-to- 
the-minute Lone Scouts. Such a Scout 
program wii! Je great fun and a game to 
take “Lonesome” out of farm life. Re- 
port to the farm journal chief just what 
you have done alorg this line. 





A ‘‘Quick Fire’’ Race 


EL’ VERY Lone Scout is interested in 
L camping and cooking out doors. The 
degree books give a lot oi information 
about camping and one of the best little 
booklets 1 know is a Cornell Rural School 
leaflet called “Camp Fires and Camp 
Cookery” published in November, 1923. It 
is not possible for the State College to 
send this bulletin to Lone Scouts but it is 
possible that some of you may find a copy 
of it in the school library. 

One stunt described in this booklet 
would be interesting to try at Tribe meet- 
ings. It is called a “Quick Fire Race.” 
Stret ch a string between two trees so that 
it is about 20 inches above the ground. 
Each boy assembles material for a fire 
under one part of the string so that the 
stacked material will not reach higher than 
three-fourths of the distance to the string. 
When all are ready the signal is given to 
light the fire using not more than two 
matches. The scout who built the fire that 
burns through the string first wins. 

See which way the wind is blowing be- 
fore you build your fire, and be careful 
that it is not so close to the trees that it 
will injure it. Be very sure that all fires 
are out before leaving them. Dry weed 
tops, birch bark or dead hemlock or pine 
branches that still hang to the tree will 
start a fire quickly. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: ; 

1 wrote once before but did not see my 
letter in print. ! have sent In the third de- 
gree report and am ready for the fourth de- 
gree. i have subscibed for Boy’s Life and 
think it is a very good paper. I! think it 
would be great if we could have a whole 
page In the American Agriculturist. ! am 
Interested in the great outdoors. 1! like to 
hunt, fish and go camping. I! also make 
houses for birds and collect stamps. ! 
would like to hear from other scouts and 
will try to answer all the letters | receive. 


Scoutingly yours, 


JOHN McNAUGHTON Jr., (5 points) 
Box 302, New Alexandria, Pa. 


ee © 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

Well 1 will try and write to you again. t 
have just passed the third degree and am 
now studying the Totem pole degree. ! 
have won fifteen polnts toward the booster 
button and am trying to make some more. 

1 have here some rules thtat | think all 
boy scouts should follow. It Is called the 
“Ten Commandments of Sport” and was 
written by Hugh S. Fullerton. 

Thou shalt not quit. 

Thou shalt not alibi. 

Thou shait not gloat over winning. 

Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 

Thou shalt not ask odds thou art not 

willing to give. 

Thou shalt always be ready to give 

thine opponent the shade. 

Thou shalt not underestimate an op- 

ponent, nor overestimate thyself. 

Remember that the game Is the thing 

and he that thinketh otherwise is a 

mucker and no true sportsman. 

10 Honor the game thou playest for he 
who playeth the game straight and 
hard wins even when he loses. 

Scoutingly yours, 
CARL GREEN, (10 polnts) 
Alfred Station, N. Y. 


Beau Geste 
(Continued from page 18) 


‘That will do, Dufour,’ said I. ‘They 
will render instant obedience at moon-rise, 
or take the consequences. I have strained 
my military conscience already to satisfy 
my private conscience. If, after four 
hours’ rest and reflection, they still decide 
to mutiny—on their heads be it! No re- 
sponsibility rests on me. If they mutiny, 
they do it in cold blood. If they obey 
orders before the Senegalese arrive, no 
great harm has been done, and discipline 
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COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 











SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 

BY TEST 








Don’t put it off 
Give your family the benefits 
of COLT LIGHT now! 


You’vVE had a good year. 
You’ve harvested your 
crops. Now you're begin- 
ning to plan for the winter 
months ahead. How can 
you bring more comfort into 
your home? Especially dur- 
ing the long winter evenings 
which are your time for 
reading, studying and enter- 
taining friends. 

The most valuable im- 
provement that you could 
= into your home is a Colt 

ight Plant. For Colt Light 
brings comfort and pleasure 
to every member of your 
family. It provides instant, 
brilliant light in every room 
in your home and in all your 
outbuildings. It frees your 
wife from the drudgery of 
cleaning dirty oil lamps. And 
it’s always safe. 

The Colt Iron makes 
ironing an easier task for the 
women. TheColtHotPlate, 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full details. 











with its instant heat, is a 
wonderful convenience and 
will be especially appreciated 
when next summer comes. 

A Colt Light Plant lasts 
for years. On the average 
farm the large capacity Colt 
Plant (holds 200 pounds of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention except refilling 
two or three times a year, at 
a cost of from seven to ten 
cents per day. 

Decide now to give your 
family this wonderful light- 
ing system! Ask us to send 
you our free booklet, “Safest 
and Best by Test.”’ It tells 
you all about the advantages 
of Colt Light. Write for 
your copy today to 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. = + 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., "eth & Brannan Sts. 
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has been maintained. That is the very 
utmost length to which I can go in my 
desire to save them.’ 

‘To save them, mon Commandant! It is 
you I am trying to save,’ stammered the 
good fellow. 

Patting him on the shoulder as he 
turned to go, I bade him send me a couple 
of the most influential men of the company 
and two or three of the best of the re- 
mainder—leaders of different cliques, if 
there were any. 

I would point out to them the inevitable 
and awful results to the men themselves, 
of disobedience and mutiny. I would 
speak of the heroism, discipline, and duti- 
fulness of the dead. I would point out 
to them that in the event of mutiny, they 
themselves would either be loyal and die 
at the hands of mutineers, or become de- 
serters and die at the hands of the Arabs. 
I would then send them back among their 
fellows—and abide the issue.... 

I talked to the men whom Dufour 
brought, and did my best under the heavy 
handicap of not so much as knowing their 
names. Finally, I dismissed them with the 
words : 

‘For your lives, influence your friends 
wisely and well, and get it into their heads 


that at moon-rise we will have obedience 
with honour and safety, or disobedience 
with dishonour, misery, and death. For 
at moon-rise, the chosen company will 
enter the fort and bring out the dead, or 
the company will fire upon them.. 

Of course, I knew the danger of making 
any reference to what would happen if they 
refused to fire on the company—but it was 
foolish to pretend to ignore the possie 
bility of such a thing. But I made no 
allusion to the Senegalese, and the coer- 
cion or punishment of white men by black. 

It might be that the company would 
obey orders, if the company remained 
mutinous, and it might be that all would 
reflect upon the coming of the Senegalese. 

Anyhow, I was on a knife-edge, and all 
depended upon the effect on these rascals 
of a four-hour rest and the words of the 
men to whom I had talked. There was 
just a chance that St. André and his Sen- 
egalese might arrive in time to influence 
the course of affairs—but I most certainly 
could not bring myself to postpone the is- 
sue until his arrival, and then take shelter 
behind the blacks. With the full moon 
well up in the sky—by its beautiful soft 
light—we should see what we should see. 


(To Be Continued) 
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| Best Way to Loosen 
Stubborn Cough 
-made remedy is a wonder 


This home ; 
for quick results. Lasily and 
cheaply made 











Here a home-r syrup which millions 
he depend- 
coughs. 


end you get a good might’s re 
Msuai th iat and ¢ t l 
*% in 24 if r i \ t 

bronchitis, hoarse , throat tickle, 





Made 
from the 
world’s finest 
mustard seeds 


Mustard seeds grown in the 
richestsoils—carefully select- 
edandsun-ripened-give Gul- 
den’sarare, nlnaiionn 
New recipe book, "Seasoning 
Secrets,’’ sent free on request 


Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. A54 
48 Elizabeth St., New York City 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes DPandruif t Hair Fall 


Restores Galen and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
Go, and £1.00 at dr 


Hiscox ( \. orks, Pa e. N.Y 











GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 
lie a set. When j 
Wor J t We y 
BT. NICHOLAS SEAL CO Dept 


$2.¢ 0. N 


{ 
334A, BROOKLYN, W. Y 


a farm woman knows that she 
hold her own with the best 
but often says she wishes she 
| knew more about serving the meals at- 
tractively. This is not mere vanity, nor 
lis it a useless waste of time, for often 
it would be just as easy to do the job 
right as to do it helter-skelter. Besides, 
more felt 


MANY 


can 
of cooks, 





| there is no one social grace 
| by its absence than ease of manner at 
the table. The best time to learn this 
is during childhood, for, if not learned 
then, it is more than apt not to come in 
| mature years. So for the sake of the 
youngsters, if not for one’s self, a very 
definite effort should be made to adhere 
to certain simple rules of correct table- 
etting and table-etiquette. All the 


rules have developed through years of 
and did not happen “just be- 
cause” Thoughtfulness for others is 
the keynote of all these rules and if one 
observes that underlying principle, one 
can not possibly go far wrong. 

Nothing to offend the eye or the ear— 
or the nose—is a rather crude way of 
putting it. A well-dusted orderly room, 
a clean noiseless cover for the table, all 


practice 











Mrs. Mae Norton Morris 
Courage at dawn— 
And Faith to dream, alway, 
Strength at high noon 
For tasks begun each day, 
Patience and poise 
| And Love without surcease— 
! 


| A DAILY PRAYER 


God grant me these, 
And then—at twilight—Peace. 








table paraphernalia arranged in an or- 
| derly way, and all as pleasing to the eye 
as the purse can afford and good taste 
together with a spirit of good 
cheer and real hospitality—royalty could 
not wish for more. 


| 
| allow Ss, 
| It helps towards getting an orderly 


and, therefore, attractive appearance if 
| silver is laid with handle-ends one inch 
| from the edge of the table. If plates 
are placed for each person they too 
| should be once inch from the table-edge. 
| Knives are placed to the right of the 
plate with the cutting edge towards the 
| plate; forks are placed to the left, with 
tines turned up. An exception to this 
}is the oyster fork which is laid at the 
extreme right of the spoons. Spoons are 
at the right of the knives, the first used 
poon being farthest to the right. In 
fact this rule applies to all silver—use 
outside pieces first. If space is crowd- 
ed (two feet from center of one plate to 
center of next is best) spoons may be 
laid between the water tumbler and the 
bread-and-butter plate and at right an- 
les to the knife and fork. The wate: 
at the tip of the knife, the bread- 

butter plate at the tip of the fork. 

Che napkin is at the left of the forks 
th the folds at the upper and left hand 





DV/INELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Portsmouth, 


Chicago, 
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sides, or if crowded, it may be laid on 
the “place” plate. No fancy foldings, 
if you pleasel 

Being human, most of us like the fin- 
est china and the handsomest silver, but 
if what we have is spotlessly clean and 
the food that goes therewith is served 
either piping hot or refreshingly cold, 
as the case may be, no fear but what it 
will please any appetite! 

When one is waiting upon table, all 
dishes are held at the person’s left so 
he can help himself with his right hand. 
But if filled plates are being placed 
which require no helping, they are plac- 
ed from the person’s right. Empty 
plates are removed from his right also. 
To refill water glasses, the glasses may 
be drawn to the edge of the table if 
necessary, but the waiter’s hands should 
not touch the rim of the glasses. 

Where all food is passed without one 
acting as waiter, from right to left is 
the rule for everything, hot dishes or 
filled plates. 


A Box Wardrobe 

baa <N our family rapidly increased in 
size and the clothes closet didn’t, 
my husband obtained two large boxes from 
the furniture dealer. We converted these 
into wardrobes. We stood them on end 
in a corner of the children’s room, tacked 
brown pasteboard from paper cartons on 
both the insides and outsides of the boxes 

to make a smooth surface for finishing. 
Then we painted the outer sides and 
papered the inner sides and fitted it with 
clothes hooks and shoe trees. In place 
of a door we hung a roller window shade. 
The children can easily walk inside of the 
large boxes and as the hooks are within 
easy reach we have little difficulty in teach- 
ing them to care for their own clothes. 


—Mrs. I M., New York. 








Opening Screw-Top Jars 
A HANDY device for holding the 

covers of screw top jars and cans for 
removal, is easily put caiaiiiae by the home 
workman. Three screws, two 144 and one 
1%, flat head, and a hard wood stick 
3x12x1%%, are all that is needed. Bore 
and countersink a hole in the stick, off 
center as shown, and round off the end 
of the stick. Place a jar cover under the 
table outside the fascia board, and 
CLAM®? LEVER 


top, 

















“EATH SIDE 


re TeBre 
mark its outline on the wood. Set the two 
shorter screws with their edges at the 
mark, and with % inch projecting. Place 
the clamp lever with the shortest side just 
clear of the line, so that when the lever 


is pulled toward the two screws, it will 
| permit the cover to lay flat against the 
| wood. A slight pressure on the lever 

away from the screws clamps the cover 

against them as in a vise—RicHarp C. 
| Tarr, 


Choosing Cottons 

See bad that our ideas have to get 

jolts. It does not seem 
right. Most of us have always heard 
that certain colors fade easily. Now we 
read in a new bulletin from the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that 
th> color has nothing to do with it, but 
the kind of dye used to make the color 
makes all the cifference. Furthermore 


such rude 








Simple Rules for Serving 


Observing Prime Ruies at Home Puts Family Ease Abroad 


—and another rude shock—our old habit 
of setting colors by soaking the goods 
in salt, alum, or other solutions has done 
very little towards making the color 
fast. 

To test for fastness of color the buyer 
can take a sample of cloth home, cover 
part of it with cardboard and expuse the 
rest to sunlight for about a week. Come 
pare the exposed part with the unex- 
posed and you can judge about how 
much it will fade under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

Different methods of dyeing, whether 
in the piece, or in the yarn, and the dif- 
ferent weaves of cloth affect the way 
the goods will wear. 

Since cotton is the chief source of 
goods used for personal wear and tor 
household use, and because there are so 
many trade names for cotton maicerials, 
a knowledge of these factors is a won- 
derful help to one in choosing such 
goods. 

This useful information is contained 
in a bulletin called Selection of Cotton 
Fabrics (Farmers Bulletin No. 1449) and 
is free upon request as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. Requests should be sent to 
th. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





Tested Recipes 
Boiled Fruit Cake 
Boil for a few minutes I cup brown 
sugar, “cup fat, “cup raisins, % cup 
dried pears (or other fruit) cut in fine 
pieces, I teaspoon soda, nutmeg, clove and 
cinnamon to suit the taste and 1 cup hot 
water. When cool add 2 cups flour sifted 
with pinch of salt and 1 teaspoon baking 
powder. Bake in a loaf in moderate oven 
from 40 to 60 minutes.—L. A. C. 
Foliow directions carefully as to ccoling 
the mixture before adding flour. Other 
fruits may be substituted for the ones 
given im the recipe. Ciiron and candied 
orange peel were used im our testing 
kitchen and were found highly satisfactory. 


Apple Pudding 


Sift together 1 cup flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt. Add 1% 
cups graham flour, I cup brown sugar, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 egg, 2/3 cup milk, 
% teaspoon nutmeg. Stir well then fold 
in 4 apples which have been pared and 
sliced finely. Pour into homered mold and 
steam 2 hours. Serve with sugar and 
cream or pudding sauce.—L. - 

As always the brown sugar r adds a very 
pleasant fiavor. The presence of the aps 
ples serves to make the pudding even moré 
wholesome than it would be without frutt, 

Brown Bread Supreme 

Dissolve 1 heaping teaspoon soda and 
pinch of salt in 1% cups sweet milk. Add 
% cup molasses, 2 tablespoons melted 
shortening, 1 rounding cup of flour sifted 
with 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, I round- 
ing cup corn meal, 2 rounding cups graham 
flour and 1 cup of oat flake. Steam for 
3 hours then dry off in the oven.—L. A. C. 

The A. A. stands for level measure 
ments and the “rounding” measurements 
given above were tested as level and proved 
satisfactory. If you have a fireless cooker, 
the steaming process may not be so irks 
some as it is when done on the top of thé 
stove. 


Colds 


Can be ended tomorrow 


That cold can be ended in 24 hours. 
You can open the bowels, check the 
fever and tone the whole system 
quickly. HILL'S will do that for you, 
as it does this for millions. It is the 
supreme help, the complete help for 
a cold. So efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 forit. Don’t rely ona lesset 
help, and don’t delay. 


Be Sure It’s 











Price 30 


QUININE 


Get Red Box “BG igs” with Portrat 
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Why Not Pass Them On? 


Outgrown Garments Are Better To Be Used Than Stored Away 


A FRIEND “of mine was very deeply 
- censured last summer, by both neigh- 
bors and relatives, »ecause after the death 
of her infant daughter, she gave the little 
clothes away to another friend who would 
soon need them. 

“I did not need them and Mary did. I 
told her, when she was through with them, 
just to pass them on to some one else 
who needed them too,” she told me. 

i believe that a very wise and fine thing 
t. do. 

No use to pack the dainty garments away 
in a chest or trunk, to grieve over what 
might have been and where they would 
have been of no use to any one. 

I can remember, after my mother’s 
death, of the many, many times of finding 
grandmother weeping over the trunk that 
contained mother’s clothes—the clothes 
that might have been given to some one 
who could have made use of them. But, 
for twenty years and more, they have re- 
mained in the trunk in the attic, of no 


my community, who hike to read, but are 
scarce of reading material in their homes. 
They are glad to get the magazines and I 
don’t have them lying around in my way 
when I am through with them. 

Why not go through the attic or your 
trunks and chests today and sort out the 
things that you nce longer need and pass 
them on to those who do need them. 

If ere are charitable organizations in 
your town tel! them about what you have 
to give away and they will possibly know 
of someone who 1s badly in need of the 
very things you don’t need. 

If chere is no such organization in your 
town or community, show this article to 
your church society or pastor and ask the 
other church members to donate wiat they 
don’t need too; or in other words, form 
a Pass-Them-On-Club and find those who 
do need what you have no use for. 

Or, perhaps a great many things can be 
made over and sent to an orphans’ home 
or some such institution, that will be glad 



















Pattern 2765 
is a boy's suit 
consisting of a 

jouw se and 
k nickerbockers, 
The 8-year size 
requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch 
material The 
pattern cuts in 
sizes 5, 6, 8, 10 
end 12 years. 
Price 13c. 


Pattern 2321 ise 
great favorite, espec- 
sally for flannel of 
kasha materials, The 
style is good for both 
slender and full fig- 
ures. The pattern 
cuts im sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 in- 
ches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 35% 
gards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price 13c. 


To Help the Family’s Wardrobe 

















Pattern 2187 
shows a dear iit- 
tle coat for 
misses. It is easy 
enough for the 
home sewer to 
make and yet és 
the season's best 
style. It comes 
in sizes 8, 10, 
Li 12 and 14 years. 

vIn the 8 year 
size 1% yards 


yards of 36-inch 
lining 4s requir- 
ed. Price 13c. 


Paitern 2884 with 
tts removable vestee is 
one of the season's 
smart touches. The 
surplice closing and 
left side plaits make a 
striking effect. The 
pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36- 
inch sige requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 
36 inch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 


(21) 365 





ta:. in browns, dark red, blue gray, all 
other shades of gray and mustard and 
amber yellow. 

2. Olive skin, brown or black hair, 
blue or gray eyes: black, only when 
worn with cream collar or touch of col- 
or; chestnut and golden brown, navy 
blue, warm shades of gray, crimson, old 
rose. 

3. Dark sallow type. She must wear 
the dark and dull shades with touches 
of bright colored trimming, as _ rose, 
flame, orange. 

4. Auburn hair with blue or brown 
eyes takes black, especially in thin ma- 
terials, rich shades of brown, dull and 
dark greens, violet, pearl and dove gray, 
navy, peacock or gray blue. 

5. Sallow blondes must be careful in 
choosing their colors, but they can wear 
soft gray combined with rich tones, as 
rose or burnt orange; dark red, navy 
blue, creamy white, rose. 


6. Black hair, brown eyes and dark J. 


It is wonderful how 
easily spots and stains 
come out of clothes with 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together 
in Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect of any other 
soap in any form! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 


or will get it for you 








skin takes golden brown, black with 





touches of color, dark green, pale or dark 
blue, clear red or crimson, coral, pale or 
old rose, any yellow. 


Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 


7. The golden haired girl with fair 
skin and blue eyes wears black, white, 
very dark brown, all shades of blue, deli- 
cate yellow, pale pink or old rose, warm 
shades of gray and green. 


rt a 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 





























Here’s the cookie cutter zoo. 
s Yes, there IS a set for you! 


| * B preeery~ home-made cookies, 

shaped like bunnies, cats, horses, 
y  geese—what child isn’t happier when 
| Mother brings in a heaping plateful? 


Now here are the shiny, new cookie cut- 
ters, and we will send you a set for only 
the packing and postage cost, 15c. And 
with each set we will send free a Davis 
“Book of Tempting Recipes.” 





















This is simply our plan to acquaint you with the 
treats so easily made of Davis Baking Powder. 
With Davis, your baking always comes out right 
—finer in texture and more easily digestible. And 
most important, it costs less and you use less than 
of any other high-grade baking pe powder. Bake I eae 
” Vi 


ane 
it B with Davis. aA 
Wess | 












Use the coupon below 












TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk.) Add 12c for one of our Fall Fashion books 
and send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 





New York City. 











use to any one and with only grandmother 
to worry and grieve over them. 

What about the things that the children 
have out grown and no longer need? Isn’t 
there someone living near you who mig*.t 
make use of them? Why fold those things 
away in boxes and barrels, when they are 
of no longer 1se to you, yet someone, you 
know, might make good use of them and 
be glad to get it ? 

Every spring and fall, I receive a box 
from a friend in Chicago. Her children 
are all a little older than mine and this 
box contains things her children have out 
grown. Most of the things, she sends me, 
can be used by my boy, but what he can’t 
wear, is passed on to some one here, who 
can use it. 

I go over my magazines every month 
and pass them on to the boys and girls in 


to make use of them. But look over your 
own community first and find the needy 
ones there before sending anything away. 
There are just lots of mothers, who 
will be glad to get out grown clothing and 
will not be offended at you for giving 
them to her. Get the neighbors together 

today and talk it all over. 
PAULINE CARMEN 





Select Colors for Your Type 


Women are often tempted to wear 
colors unsuited to their type because of 
the popularity of those colors. Exten- 
sion specialists in clothing suggest these 
combinations for various types: 

1. Black or dark brown hair, brown, 
gray or blue eyes can usually wear blue 





of all shades, cream, ivory, golden and 






; a pires July 1, 1927. 


SSR, B. DAVIS CO. 
7 Dept. M-11 
Hoboken N.J. 


Please send Cookie 
Cutters and ““Tempe- 
ing Recipes.” 1 ene 
close 15c to cover 
mailing costs. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMEN'S are imsertead im this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per imsertion ts $) per wee 
Count as one word cach initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones. 44 E Maim St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.”" counts as eleven 








words 
Place your wants by tollowing the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell. The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST reaches UV EK 140,000 tarmers in New York 
New Jersey, Peunsy!vamia anu adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule Because ot 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your 






















































































order 
AGENTS WANTED POULTRY—TURKEYS 
AGENTS NEW PLAN, 1 es it easy to earn BUFF ORPINGTON PULLETS $2.00. Buff 
$5 to $1 weekly, s¢ g shirts direct to] Ory ton, W ite Rock, Double Comb R. I. Red 
weare No capital or ex ence 1 led Repr t ters $ ) ich r two $5.00, Old and 
ost o real manutactus Write now tor FREE] Young Pekin Ducks. Trio $4.60. FRANCES 
SAMPLES MADISON SHIKTS, 566 Broad ZEH MASON, Wayside Farm, Delhi, N. Y. 
New York Phone 188 M. K, 
AGENTS. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG PURE-BRED WHITE HOLLAND TUR 
1 Sure Sellers House Dr t Hi y, Un KEYS, large, healthy, May hatched No orders 
derwear, Shirt Blanket I » Novelties, | tped after Thanksgiving. MRS. LEWIS AT- 
Ft FCONOMY SALES CO., Dept B WOOD, Avoca, New York 
tom, Ma 
| GOLDEN AND SILVER Wyandotte Cocker 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for a man] el Good ones. Three, four and five dollars, de 
or in ea count clubs tor r tality. J. L. HOAK, Spencerville, 
‘ 1 the} Ol 
t VARIETIES POULTRY, geese, ducks, 
t t 1 » 4 ns, hares, parrots, ferrets, cavies, 
ru EA ERN CO., P Pr. Oo ‘ en I catalog. J. A. BERGEY, Tel- 
B » Bost M — Pa 
NATIONAI 0 I AFRICAN AND BROWN Chinese Geese 
iv ] 8 nal é ‘ t ‘ TT} m nd ( b White Leghorns 
A i farmers v lesmen | KAUYAHOORA FARM, Route 2, Barneveld, 
c 1 CHARLES N. CROSBY,| N. ¥ 
, 
=— --— —- areemnen ~——- ~~ | ELECTED COCKERELS, S. C. White Leg- 
} 1} me g is our contest pens 
CATTLE | GEORGE 1] NOAG Shavertown, N. Y. 
i 
| 
CLEAN COWS—Il « y va at | ROSE COMB BROWN Legh Cockerels 
very reasonable pr Ninety pet t ot my am April tched from 193 Egg Stoc $3.00 Each 
mals re Accredited | e in a tested area D. McKENZIF, Madrid, N. Y 
MILES B. MARSHALL, Morrisville, N | 
queens MAMMOTH rOULOU SFE and Emden Geese, 
AYRSHIRE CATTLI Yearling bull Bull | two and three years FELOCK, New 
ca ARTHUR RYDER, Barnervill B. Ui N. ¥ 
DOWN BUYS at f Re tered | WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—-Until Nov 
iH te alves, t by a bull f Ma kch 13tl heavy layers. MRS. ARTHUR A. ROD 
Ss 1 breeding the t w that ev ve 1005] GER, Hamn mm m. F 
] Ik in ven ( lar 1 eas | 
payment plan, then figure if you car flord t | 
rat rr RAILWAY-VIEW FARMS, Hast | FARMS FOR SALE 
= ” | INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
; : re ' re ’ | Write for book on opportunities. Truck. corn. 
oy 7 hang Os + a A B ~The fruit. hogs. cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
JOSLIN BROS, Chemung, New York. | COMMERCE, Thomasville. Ga 








IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of Cali- 
r r is now a paying business, feeding 
~ple in towns. Dairying, hogs, poul- 


try and fruit should yield a good income. A 


DOGS AND PET STOCK small one-family farm, with little hired labor, 
insures success. You can work outdoors all the 

vear test crops to plant are well proved. Sell- 
zy is done co-cperatively in established markets. 





registered. S. PEARY, Franklinville, N. 














30 DAY SALE, Scotch collie and Welsh | 





shepherd pups. Natural hee trained dogs | Ne a : : , ig * 
> > > Newcomers welcome The Santa Fe Railway has 
S. 00 MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, | mia tesa fe: oon, tan elles. & ter seneice 45 Bee 
~ ing you get right location. Write for illustrated 
, , } set San Joaquin folder and get The Earth free for 
TR ACY NI san Fn > x. v. € puppies. | cy months. C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Col- 
: 7 2 preterit t n Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 813 Rail 





way "I xchange, Chicago. 








RARGAIN IN BLUI RIBBON WHIT! 








COLLIES. 5 1 prices on limited number of} UNUSUALLY FERTILE, low-priced Sumter 
beautiful grown dl ame 1 » 1 1 the best] County, Georgia lands. 12 months growing sea- 
l g of t ! t bre the world. Our son, County operated trucks to every consolidated 
\ will | I watchfulness and school. paved roads, friendly neighbors; railroad 
. to y I » Joy to your chil na | facilities put county within few hours expressage 
tety to your her Gentle a ntelligent. Stud f six million Fine for general farming, 
fee $1 MABEL TILBURY, Oweg N. ¥ especially trucking, dairying, poultry raising, 
pen grazing year, Average temperature 65.5 

PUREBRED FLEMISH GIANT RARBITS | deere annual rainfall 48.57 inches. AMERI- 
from Stahl’s pedigreed Gold Certificate stock. Ur lcs AND SU MTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
related pair , all ag W « from twelve to| COMMERCE, 201 Chamber of Commerce Build 

pound en mature he kind it pays ng, Americus, Georgia. 





to raise. LAWRENCE PRATT, Gaysville, Ver 










































































mont | FOR SALE—50 acres, modern, successful 
| Itry and dairy farm, 8-room house, all im- 
COCKER SPANIELS, Red or black puppie provements: Delco electric plant, electric milkers, 
¢ , S il vn dogs $25.0 Guaran 18 . > horses; retail milk and e¢g routes. 
‘ nheasant hunter Movine muet ll. LAKI | ito delivery 30 laying hens, 300 pullets; trac 
MOUNT KENNELS, Odessa, N. ¥ | tor, all implements: near railroad, trolley, church 
} and hool: monthly income, $900; price, $16,500, 
NICE ENGLISW SHEPHERD PUPS; BI | cash and mortgage lerful opportunity; real 
( Rlack W { all around] barga . F. Er PING E R, Owner, Jamesburg, 
fart | HAMILTON STREET, L mit N. J. Route 1 
t M — 
eceneneaaneres eo | FUR SHIPPERS 
anne moo rantes N. M HIDES, PELTS, WOOL, RAW FURS, TAL 
. : ‘ } LOW t hest h price. Write for 
LAK HOPE k ry = \ P pr ind ta Ww I le leather, meat 
¢ Onn ; er a ‘ 1 salt SH LIVINGSTON, Success 
| or to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
| BIGGER PRICES, quicker payments, square 
PHOROK a IF PUPPT Mal | deal N mmission charged Shipping charges 
. t l l ARCADIA T anid of refunded Ship your furs to GEO. I 
FARM i FOX. tt <6 WW. 20th St.. N. ¥.C 
NATIONAL 1 | RAPPERS he sure of best ns Write for 
I p Y t now BF NIAMIN DORM AN, 147 W 
snenenereremmmenereerelemanuneeenn St y.c 
POULTRY—TURKEYS | rRFEASURE BOOK Trapper's Supplies at Big | | 
a ne " a rect 
r im vear Ww IRVING HERSKOVITS 
7 TEIN ware ) W tel err CO m + W So N.Y.C 
7 3 | ’ ye 
‘ 4 ‘ ef 
tv, N HELP WANTED 
a = , " j WANTED—SINGLE MEN to work at least 
yt ' , testers in New York Cow-testing 
¢ AURA ) KER t ne Fxperience in feeding and in opera- 
. " tion ef Babcock test essential. Give age, sch 
— I + dairy or farm experience. names and 
OCK COCKER a C See e empnl r Write G. W 
FF, M rd, N “ATERY,. IR. Animal Husbandry Department, 





American Agriculturist, November 6, 1926 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED MARRIED MAN who can furnish 
extra milkers and help enough to care for a 
large dairy herd. No outside work. Wages $150 
a month and perquisites. Position open for a 
single man. Location, Northern New Jersey. 
BOX 395, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





WANTED MIDDLE-AGED OR ELDERLY 
man or woman as housekeeper for refined Ameri- 
can man 43, and for home, Small salary and 
what you can earn on small country place. BOX 
397, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





WANTED—An honest farmer-boy, 18 or 20 
years old. To work on farm by month or year; 
ene who likes horses and cows. GROVE GOOD. 
WIN Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





AMERICAN WIDOWER, sober and steady 
man, wishes to her from single lady. One who 
would make pleasant companion and good house- 
keeper. BOX 396, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 





ENERGETIC MEN IN EVERY town and vil- 
lage can earn big money selling seeds. Experi- 
ence unnecessary Steady work. Write for 
particulars. COBB CO., Franklin, Mass. 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
for October and November planting. Foxglove, 
Hollyhock, Bleeding Heart, Phlox, Canterbury 
Bells, Hardy Larkspur, and over 80 others. All 
perfectly hardy, living outdoors durin winter,— 
will bloom next summer. Also Tensibearn, 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, “> Hedge plants; Roses, Shrubs, 
Pansies, Tul ps, Hyacinths. Catalogue free. 
HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 








SHEEP 


RAMBOUILLET, DELAINE, Dorset, Cheviot, 
Southdown and Cotswold Rams. Our Rams are 
priced reasonable and _ guaranteed. H 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, New York. 








HAMPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES all ages 
at reasonable prices. “Bonny Leas” 2 year stud 
ram. CHAS. E. HASLETT, Hall, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS and ewes. ARTHUR 
RYDER, Barnerville, N. Y. 








FOR SALE, Registered Delaine yearling Rams. 
Inspection invited. BURTON P INE, Hoosic 
Falls, New York. 





HONEY 





WONDERVIEW EXTRACTED HONEY for 
your hot cakes, clover or buckwheat. Five pounds 
prepaid, third zone, $1.00. OSCAR WOOD- 
RUFF, Towanda, Pa. 


REGISTERED Delaine rams, also few reg 
tered Delaine ewes, C. WEATHE RBY, 
Trumansburg, N. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, Ewes and Lambs. Ex- 
tra choice ones. Very cheap for ten days. E. W. 
WILCOX, Crosby, Pa. 





CLAFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY.  5-lbs., $1.10, postpaid third zone: 60- 
Ibs. unprepaid, $6; 120-Ibs.. $11. CLARENCE 
FOOTE, Delanson, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ACETYLENE SUPPLIES—AIll kinds, 
Globes, lig shters burners, sad-irons, hot-plates, 
etc Carbide low price. Trade in your old 
Generator for a “Standard Gas well’’. Liberal 


illowance. Circular free. CHAS. A. BROWN, 
1 ¥ 





EGYPTIAN OINTMENT for old sores, 
. cuts and all skin trouble. Absolutely anti- 
i Positively relieves or money refunded. 
Price $1.00 prepaid. THOMAS B. CAMP- 
BELL, 200 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 











STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Fit any 
range. easily applied. Price. One dollar with or- 
der. Castings f ished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
STOW, New Haven, Ct. 








OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
especially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certiti- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON. Dimock, Pa. 





UNPOLISHED OR NATURAL BROWN 
Table rice. Fancy whole grain. 100 pounds in 
double sacks, $7.00 here. J. ED CABANISS, 
Box 555, Katy, Texas. 





EXPE RT WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIR- 
! Write for FREE Mlustrated folder ex- 
plaining details and low prices. G. D. SHRAW- 
DER. Richfield, Pa. 








RADIO at half price. Bargain. GARNET 
, A 


SIMMS, Lake, N. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 
$25.00 each. Shipped on approval. JAMES S. 
MORSE, Levanna, New York 





FOR SALE—Registered —— down ram 
lambs. A. C. BENSON, Cer wa 








SWINE 


FOR SALE—Registered O. I. C. Pigs 10 to 
14 weeks old $12.00, Best Blood lines from P ize 
winning stock. Shipped on approval. E. E. LAE 


LER, R D. No. 8, Penn Yan, New York 











REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk 
shires, Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs, Bred 
Sows, Service Boars, Beagles, Collies. PP. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 





HAIR GOODS. Aprons, Flannelette dresses. 
Booklet. MRS. MACK, 15 Mechanic, Canton, 
ry 





ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE from mant 
facturer at bargain. Samples free. H, A 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 





LADIES, FALL WEIGHT SILK STOCK- 
INGS 2 pair $1.20, black, grey, atmosphere, bis~ 
cuit, French nude. Lisle, 3 pair $1.00, black, 
grey, beige, champagne. Fleece lined black cot- 
ton 2 pair $1.10. Sizes 8% to 10%. Good open 
ings for agents. GEO. B. TALBOT, Norwood, 
Mass 





REMNANTS. Large pieces for patchwork, 
quilts, etc. Gingham, linene, crepe, fabrics, ete. 
6 Ibs. sent postpaid $1.00. SKYLIN MILLS, 
104 Hanover St., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 





DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Sample _ free! 
FRANKLINPRESS, B-28, Milford, New Hamp- 


shire. 





HAVE YOU A CAMERA?—Write for Free 
Samples of our big magazines showing how to 
make better Pictures and earn money. AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 131 Camera House, 
Boston, 17, Mass. 





250 GOOD Business FEnvelones printed postpaid 
$1.00, Samples free. WALTER G. COLLINS, 
Cohocton, N. Y 





VERMONT SPRUCE GUM, new crop. oe 
gum, healthy to chew, nice box full, 25c¢ 
hoxes for SOc. Postpaid H. W. HU BBE Le 
West Hill, Rochester, Vt. 





MUSIC LOVERS, New Popular, also World's 
hest Standard Classic Music. 19¢ per copy. 500 
Selections. Catalogue free. WEASNER MUSIC 
CO., Buffalo, N. Y 





BEAUTIFUL BOX ASSORTMENT of 
Christmas Cards and Folders, with envelopes, 
cash or C. O. D. 98c. Satisfaction euaranteed. 
Address—CENTRAL SALES SERVICE, Elms- 
ford, N. Y 


BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particular 


E. SWASEY ‘& COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME. 














| Apple Exchange 


(Continued from page 13) 











COOPERSBURG, Lehigh, Pa. - 
G. Benner. Red Delicious, Stayman Wine 
sap, Smokehouse, Jonathan, Grimes Golden. 





RIVERTON, Burlington Co., N. J. 
Nathan H. Conrow & Son. Stayman, Rome. 


Bushel and half bushel baskets. 





NEWTON, Sussex Co., R. D. 1., N. J. 
Theo. Hunt, Jr. King, Greening, Baldwin, Stark. 


Sprayed. 





BORDENTOWN, Burlington Co., R. D. 1, N. J. 
Estelle E. Honnor, Baldwin, Russett, Stark, 
York Imperial, Paragon, Winesap, Rome Beauty. 








TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten_ $2.00; cigars $2.00 


for 50. pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 








_it YMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew- 

1¢ 4 Ibs. $1.00, 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay 
ostmaster arriva Pine Free UNITED 
FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 


—*#* 





CIGAR IKE i —Buy direct. Postpaid. 
y : me Filler: $3.00 hundred, $1.75 
“Hoffman House Bouquet,” Long Filler. 

Sumatra wrapper and banded: $4.00 
95 fifty. Trial order fifty each, 
$3.50 Double value or money refunded CAR- 
NEY-GRAHAM CO., Paducah, Kentucky. 








HOMESPUN TORACCO GUARANTEED— 
Che wing, five pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50. Smok- 
ten, $1.50 Pine free. Pay when received. 

C Ni TE D FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky 


EAST CANAAN, Litchfield Co., Box 95 Conn. 
Charles W. England. Greening, Baldwin. Bar- 
rels. $1.00 per bushel F. O. B., containers extra. 





CONGERS, Rockland Co., Box 45, N. _ & 
C. R. Albright. Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Old 


Winesap Bushel baskets. 





WALLKILL, Ulster Co., N. f : 
W. Hotaling. Baldwin, R, I. Greening. Baskets 


and barrels. 





KIRKVILLE, Onondaga Co., N.Y. | 
L. S. Bettinger. Northern Spy, Baldwin, Tall- 


man Sweets, R. I. Greening, Seek-No- Further, 
Banana, Ben Davis, Sprayed. 








If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Service 


Bureau 


Fake Oculists Again At Work in New York 


'AKE eye-specialists are again reported 
operating in New York State. One 
of the more recent attempts to swindle to 
the point of physically injuring an un- 
suspecting victim is reported from the 
vicinity of Dundee in Yates County. The 
method of approach in that instance was 
the same as in former cases and against 
which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has is- 
sued repeated warnings. 

The methods of the eye specialists are 
generally the same. In the Dundee case 
two attractively-attired men, driving a 
Buick coupe, stopped a man on the high- 
way and asked him if there were any farms 
in that particular section being offered for 
sale, being particularly interested where a 
man and woman lived alone on the place. 
It so happened, and fortunately, that the 
man they stopped was the hired man work- 
ing a farm nearby that was on the real 
estate market. The 


the expense of the radium. This they 
figured amounted to $82.50. Despite their 
persuasion, kind at first and later menac- 
ing, the couple refused to pay any cash 
or draw any checks. 

The wife told them that one of her rela- 
tives had been officially connected with 
Bellevue Hospital and that Dr. Otis of 
Dundee, was also connected. One of the 
callers immediately responded that he 
knew them both well. When she sug- 
gested, however that they call on Dr. Otis, 
the two swindlers immediately lost all in- 
terest in the proposal. 

Finally after they had spent some two 
hours in the house, the wife suggested 
to her husband that it was about time for 
their hired man to return with the mail. 
The two men then took a rather hurried 
exit, taking pains to cover their retreat 
against any surprise and to prevent them 

from seeing their 








practice of picking 
a place where there 
is no one about is 


license number. They 


FARMER IS KILLED AT GRADE eft however, with 
CROSSING very courteous ex- 


pressions of sym- 





used in order that 
the victim can be 
forcefully persuaded 
to submit to the 
treatment, the self- 
stvled experts ex- 
tracting large sums 
for their so-called 
professional serv- 
ices, which they 
force upon _ their 
victim. 

When they drove 
up to the farm, one 
o: the men presented 
himself as a pro- Wick, 








pathy and saying 
that they would call 
again later, hoping 
that “their friends 
would then be able 
to remunerate them 
for their trouble.” 
One of the swin- 
dlers was apparently 
a foreigner while the 
other was an Amer- 
ican. They were 
clever and = quick. 


William J. Smith, well known farmer of ci E 
Pa. was instantly killed within Others who are 


+3 , » ¢ 200 feet of his home on October 10 when similarly approached 
spective buye oO ; ivi : 
spec ri j the automobile he was driving was struck will know how to 


the plac t 


The other by the Bessemer and Lake Erie train No. 


stated 


remained in the car. 
After they saw the 
coast was clear, the 
first admitted that 
they were not in- 
terested in buying 
the place but that 
they were eye spe- 
Cialists sent from 
Bellevue in New 
York City, coming 
from the College of 
Agriculture at Cor- 
nell where they had 
been attending a 


% at a grade crossing near Mr. Smith's act. As 


home. Mr. Smith was on his way to visit 
a sick friend before atending church ser- 
vice and it was thought that as he pro- 
ceeded down the steep grade from his 
house to the crossing, his brakes falled 
to work. 

Mr. Smith held a travel accident policy 
of the North American Insurance Com- 
pany which he purchased from the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. We were advised of 
the accident on October 13th through our 
agent, Glenn A. Saxton of Grove City, 
Pa., immediately wiring the North Amer- 
ican. We received their check on Octo- 
ber 15 which was forwarded to our agent 
who delivered to the Estate on October 
18, nine days after the accident and be- 
fore any other company had made settle- 
ment. it was actually five days, excluding 
Sunday, from the day our office knew of 
the accident, that a check for $1,000 was 


in the hands of the 


Estate. 


previously, this 
form of swindle has 
been repeatedly call- 
ed to the attention 
of our readers in the 
Service Bureau 
columns of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 
The best way to 
handle them is to 
immediately summon 
the state police or 
local police officers 
who will make short 





clinic, and that they 








were examining the 
eyes of farm people and offering whatever 
aid was necessary absolutely free. The 
story from then on is well described in 
the report of the incident in the Penn 
Yan Chronicle, which is as follows: 

iter speaking at some length concern- 

eyes and glasses, he examined the 
woman's eyes and agreed with her that 
they were all right. Then turning to the 
man, he examined his eyes and called in 
his accomplice, whom he said was an 
oculist from New York. 

While the so-called oculist was look- 
ing at his glasses he deftly pulled from 
his pocket a thin lens and attempted to 
slip this unnoticed over one of the lens 
of his glasses. This made all objects ap- 
pear double. The “specialist” claimed that 
this was a sign of serious trouble, and 


explaining that a simple treatment would 
remedy it, squirted a few drops of some 
liquid on the “affected” eye. The wife, 


who was by this time thoroughly suspicious 
of their actions and menacing attitude, re- 
called that this was like a swindle which 
they had recently seen exposed in a paper. 
The “doctor” proceeded to remove a scale 
substance from the eye, claiming that this 
was what had caused the trouble. 

Having, therefore, “cured” the man, the 
two swindlers reported that they had used 
costly radium in the operation and that 
though they were not permitted to make 
a definite charge for their work because 
of their relation with the clinic at New 
York Hospital, yet they would appreciate 
it if the man and wife could help defray 


work of them. 


When Hens Molt 
(Continued from page 8) 


a reserve of fat to draw on during the 
winter and keeps them up under the 
strain. 

There is unquestionably one other 
reason why pullets molt in the fall, and 
that is a case of the history behind the 
bird. If a pullet is out of good, pro- 
ducing parents, especially from the late 
molter type, she has better chances than 
a poor bird, out of early molting stock, 
even assuming that both the chicks were 
hatched early. You may also find this 
same tendency cropping out along in 
January or February when birds are apt 
to let down on their laying a little. 
Right at this time, often for no apparent 
reason, you may see a bird here and 
there that shows a neck moult and even 
some body molt, and unless there has 
been some disturbing factor or sudden 
change to account for the appearance of 
these few birds, I think if you catch 
them and examine them, you will find 
that they are not by any means the 
best birds among your pullets. In other 
words breeding shows up. If a bird has 
not got the capacity for laying she molts 
more easily than the high producer. In 
other words, if we can keep external 
conditions running along normally, the 
bird becomes normal in her molting. 
Molt is a safety valve for a hen and a 
warning signal for ws. 
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That the farmer may share 
in American prosperity 


No other region on earth offers farmers such close, 
large and varied markets for their products as are 
to be found along the lines of New York Central. 


Here indeedis the densest populationofthe wealth. 
jest nation in the world. 


New York Central men recognize the part these 
facts have played in the development of the agri 
cultural prosperity of this region. 


But New York Central policies have to do with the 

morrow—not with the past. They provide for ever- 

improving service that will open to the farmer ever- 

expanding markets, to the end that he may obtain 

his share of the general growth of American pros- 
NEW YORK Mm perity in the years that lie ahead. 





r . 


CENTRAL A 
LINES 49-4 + 
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New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erié 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
68 East Gay St., Columbus Ohio 








AS LOW AS $10 


Bay vour saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK & AW 
PORTABLE wWwOoD 
Saws firewood fumber, iath. vosts ete Ri 
table can be attached Lowest oriced FF 4 
made. Other styler and sizes at money. making 
Guaranteee Awe H & & all stee 
Mixers—money saver 

on all concrete wbs 

Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
a. all kinds saws ines. 







of surprising 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 4 Betlevilie, Pa 


39 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I made, cords 
ever —— One man saws 16 a 








book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Room 801-W Bidg., Ps 


























Free Catalog fowryoscancars 


money on Fi a ER 











WITTE Los Saw 


Wico Magneto 









LOW PRICE | 
Dino) EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointotimber. No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 26 cords a day, Cheapest to operate— 
runs al] day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
any work. USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year, Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree, Fastest felling ever known, Fells trees 
from any position, 


Lifetime Guarantee 


FREE BOOK Simply send name today for 

NEW catalog, lower prices 

ecial offers, and how to make  4y- h these rigs. 

‘olis all about engines, sawing outfits and pumpers. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6804 Witte Basiding KANSAS CITY, MISSO 

6804 Empire Building PITTSBURG 

6804 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE 


nee ee 
























When writing to advertisers be sure to 
_m pi the American Agriculturist. 





CLEAN CUT STYLE 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR Conquering Power —High- 


Com. Chassis . . $470 Coupe . $675 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coach . 695 


 ” priced car quality and high- 


THE NEW STAR SIX 


i tote: 2 priced car performance at 


c + 
De Luxe Sport COMPOUND FPLEETRUCK 


Roadster 910 Ton Chassis 975 


maris‘ucnts sons Low-Cost. Examine every 


“See the Star Car exhibit at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia” 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th 2 

Street, New York City. General Sales Depart 

ment, 1819 Broadway, New York City =n 
Plants: 


Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dmiica"Stcce Canada and Mexice buy, and buy by results. 


NEW STAR SIX 


COACH 
5880 tcc: 
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